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M u nies reign uacontrolled. And when she makes one [{ who has to travel through the mazes of merchan- | certainly spacious enough fora tolerably large If you should have an * in the Pit, 

iscelia 7 mighty effort, collects all the profound energies | dize, andwhose lot it may be te traverse foreign | company to trip it “on the light fantastic toc’—- | be sure to point him out with an extended arm to 

** Sagland Galaxy.} : ‘of her soul, to relate the slory of Walstein’s | climes—has the lad, who is destined to the fore- | but the toe would be in danger of striking the | some friend, and then call to him by his ehristian 

“ YORKTOWN 2 * crimes, the effect is almost paralyzing. Her de- } castle, with the hope, that by and by he may com- | stones, which fay piled in uneven masses over 


zu is truly the age of novels. No portion ‘of 
hr tt —8 than this. Among 
so many competitors for the favor of the public; 
it is not surprising that so ‘small a proportion 
should entirely aceeed. Indeed any thing like 
universal success here, would be an exception to 


_ every thing else coming under our observation. 


hile among the mercantile part of the com- 
rane not cone than one in twenty succeed 80 
far as to secure them from the fangs of the 
sheriff, it is apprehended that in the learned pro- 
fessions,2 much smaller proportion arrives at any 
egree of eminence. The corollary deducible 

5 this statement is, that an Avraor who re- 
ceives the approbation of a respectable part of 
the community, arrives at a degree of eminence 
which few attain. Especially is this true of, those 
who write to please the taste, ever changing, 
capricious, of frstidions, ig.whose works, imagi- 
nation is the prominent, faculty. The commen- 


‘ dations of enlightened ,and. impartial judges 


should satisfy an author so fortunate as to receive 
them, while the severe criticisms of those who 
read for the very purpose of finding something to 
censure, should but excite him onward in the 
path of improvement, ’ 
“ Yorx town” has been «now several mouths 
before the literary world, and we fearlessly say 
that we envy not the acuteness or the sensibility 
of any one who can enter into its impassionec 
scenes without emotion, or behold with indiffer- 
ence the glowing imagery, it presents to the 
 mind’s eye.” Its scene is laid in Virginia, at 
the time when the gallant Lafayette was prepar- 
ing to lead the forces of the victorious rebels 
against Cornwallis. The story is somewhat 
complicated, and we would not injure it by at- 
tempting an abstract. Indeed these “ abstracts” 
can‘seldom do justice to a plot of any ingenuity. 
We must watch “ fold by fold” the unwindings 
of she mysteries which have kept our own imagi- 
nations on the stretch—and any attempt at con- 
densation paralyzes at once the thrilling interest 
which had been awakeped in our bosoms. Be- 
side, according to the general usage of benevolent 
reviewers we would refer our readers to the work 
iteelf—and not unkindly weaken their interest by 
prematurely gratifying their curiosity. Some 
portions of the work are written with a skill, and 
display talent which has seldom been surpassed. 
In the description of natural scenery particularly, 
we hesitate not to say the author is unrivalled. 
Indeed his taste fur the sublime and beautiful of 
nature appears so pure, so refined, so elevated, 
and his “ garb of words” in which to clothe these 
delightful sentiments, is uniformly so felicitously 
ehosen, that we feel provoked with him for bav- 
ing so sparingly introduced description. But he 
had been probably sickened by the mawkish or 
morbid sensibility, the exhibitions of which, the 
press is so frequently p uring forth upon us in 
the form of letters, journala, and nobody knows 
what—when the exquisite writers literally may 
be said to “die ofa sore in aromatic pain.”* 
While Edward Leslie is a captive, Helen his 
sister anxiously waits for news of his situation, 
and is contriving means for his release. Await- 
ing impatiently the departure of Clifford, that she 
may converse with her uncle before retiring, hav- 
ing alternately formed and rejected a thousand 
plans for her brother's escape—wearied by con- 
finement and suspense “she at last sought the 
balcony io look abroad upon nature, and soothes 
her cuffed mind by a view of those charms which 
never failed to shed a sweet and sacred influence 
upon her heart.” The description following we 
give ourselves and readers the pleasure to quote 
entire,and even hazard the assertion that it would 
not suffer by a comparison with the celebrated 
moonlight scene in the Iliad. “The air was 
soft and fragrant with the odours of a thousand 
flowers. The Heavens were cloudless, and the 
möoon was shining brightly in the western sky. 
The tranq:.'! river heaved and dimpled beneath 
her lovely light, and the summits of the distant 
‘bills, and the tall topsof the forest-trees, were 
silsered with her beams. The sighing of the 
night breeze amid the foliage of the groves, and 
the low sweet music of the waves, as they rolled 
and broke againgt the shore, alone disturbed the 
perfect silence of the scene.” Such passages as 
this need no comment. They argue an imagina- 
tion as well disciplined, as it is correct and lofty. 
Afterwards, attributing this susceptibility for 
elevated sentiment'to his heroine, the writer pro- 
ceeds—“ The river as it flowed silently on be- 
tween its verdant banks, the trees that laved their 
dreoping branches in its waters, the distant 
mountains rising as ifin adoration towards Heav- 
en, the mute anima!s which surrounded her, the 
flowers-she loved, bursting into bloom, and fling- 
ing their odours on the air, or showering their 
dewy petals on the turf—all, all, seemed to her 
instinct with life and sense, rejoicing in the sun 
light, and the dew, and worthy to employ the 
thoughts, and share the affections of creatures 
higher in the scale of feeling, formed for immor- 
tality, and endowed with faculties which place 
them but astep beneath the angels.” . 
Helen at last contrives a plan for her brother’s 
escape. Disguised in her dress he passes the 
guards, while she remains in his place imitating 
his voice, until he has had time to secure himself 
fromthe danger of being retaken. The pleasure 
excited by his consent to avail himself of her 
plan, as the crisis approaches, the fears of dis- 
covery, for which the life of Edward is the forfeit, 
is. 80 finely drawn, that it deserves copying en- 
tire, would our limits permit. 
It has been objected to recent American novels, 
that they are imitations of the author of Waverly. 
b a criticism we consider puerile. With a 
model of such acknewledged excellence before 
them, what can those do who aze so fortunate or 
unfortunate as to succeed him in point of time, 
but to take a more exceptionable course, or be 
content to follow him ? After all, it isonly in the 
general plan, that we admit the least similarity. 
The characters in Yorktown all belong exclu- 
sivelysto its own writer. Even Maude Mansel, 
who we believe has been styled a new edition of 
Meg Merriles, exhibits far more traits of original- 
ity and ingenuity—more distinctness in fact, from 
her, than does the subsequent creations of the 
Scotch author in Norna of the Fitful Head. 
Mande sustains a conspicuous part throughout 
the story, and her appearance ever awakens the 
vest interest. Her ravings are those of one 
whose moral virtues areextinct, in whose breast 
malice and revenge, and every dark passion 


* Gee letters from Bahama Islands, published by Cary & Lea, Phila- 
delphia, last page. — 


liberate calmness of recital reminds us of tie 
fearful pauses of the tempest, only to be succeed- 
ed by desolation and death. 

The moral of the work is unimpeachable. Vir- 

tue isevery where commended, and vice con- 
demned. The experience of all introduced in 
the story testifies that happiness and virtue are 
inseparable. In the ravings of Maude, the sus- 
picious conduct and hypocrisy:of Walstein, and 
the conversations of intimate friends, deception 
and falsehood are condemned. “Oh the tor- 
ments of a guilty conscience, cried Maude, with 
a derisive sneer. Go fool! give ull that you have 
in exchange for peace of mind, and you will find 
the purchase cheap. Restore your ill-gotten 
gains, renounce the Juxury that guilt forbids you 
to enjoy, and the coarsest food will be more de- 
licious than the richest viands, which apxiety 
cendevs tasteless, and the hardest couch gofter 
than the bed of down, which fear and remorse 
have strewea with thorns, and from which is 
banished that repose that visits oply the eyelids 
of the innocent.” “Give me first a Lethean 
draught, to wash away all memory of the past, 
cried Walstein, and then, but not before, may I 
hope to taste that peace, which even penitent 
guilt sometimes enjoys.” 
» Thestyle of Yurktown is neat and energetic, 
and the dialogue is supported with more spirit 
than in most American novels. This is perhaps 
the most difficult task of the novelist, and one 
succeeding here, merits much praise. Even the 
Waverly novels are often tedious in their pro- 
tracted dialogues. 

The standard for works of fiction is very high. 
Every thing falling before the Waverly novels, 
and the best of them too, is in the opinion of pro- 
fessed critics a negative production. But the 
generality of readers, among. whom we readily 
sank ourselves, are, nof so fastidious. Although 
we should like to haveevery werk issued from 
our press equal to Old Mortality or The Heart of 
Mid Lothian, we are humble enough to confess 
ourselves capable of being entertained by Kenil- 
worth, The Pirete, or Yorktown. Parts of the 
last mentioned volume. will bear comparison, 
with the best productions of the country. We 
received pleasure in its perusal throughout, aud 
most heartily wish the author success to the full 
measure of his expectations, and that he will 
soon gratify us witl. another of his productiuns. 

We have said that the plot is ingenious. In- 
déed we think the author particularly excels in 
the arrangement of incident. The, curiosity and 
excitement of the reader is kept alive to the close, 
nor does the coaclusion and unravelling of the 
story, as is often the case even in works of first 
rate writers, disappoint and disgust by its sim- 
plicity, or bid defiance to imagination and com- 
mon sense by its improbability. We rise from 
the book, with a sensation of satisfaction in the 
fate of all concerned, and if faithful to ourselves, 
instructed and made better. 





{From the New-York Times.} 
EDUCATION. 

A writer in the New-York Observer, who, one 
would suspect, had just emerged from 8 monastic 
cell, has, under a misnomer of “ Addison,” intro- 
duced his views upon the subject of education. 
Not content with a recommendatiun, in which 
the wise and good would unite, that the standard 
of morals and religion should be elevated in our 
primary schools, he advocates a correspondent 
depression in their literary and scientific depart- 
ments. - As his reasons, he urges that the great 
mass of the people must obtain their subsistence 
by manual lubor, and that “ the little knowledge 
obtained in a school is soon forgotten ;” “ that 
the time devoted is generally lost, so far as it has 
been spent upon any of the higher sciences ;” and 
he “deeply regrets that “the French language 
should make a part of the course of education,” 
asking “ what occasion have our countrymen in 
general,female or male, for any foreign language?” 
He particularly deplores “that young ladies 
should be taught the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, such as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
&c.,” and reminds us that “ human learning,read- 
ing, writing, arithtwnetic, geography, history, ma- 
thematics, &c. has comparatively little effect in 
constituting good citizens.” And he gravely 
adds, that he “ sees not that females can ever ap-- 
ply such’ knowledge” (the higher branches of 
mathematics) “to any purpose,” and that “ if it 
should happen that such studies should render 
them affected, or pedantic, or assuming, they have 
little chance to match themselves to advantage,” 
and that “if such females ever marry men inferi- 
or to themselves in such attainments, their hus- 
bands are not respected as they ought to be ;” 
that “whenever she” (the wife) “ceases to con- 
sider herself as deriving rank and respectability, 
ina good degree, from her husband, the chance 
is, that coldness and indifference take place be- 
tween them, which ultimately settle into con- 
tempt,” and he moreover gives as his surety for 
his sincerity, the assurance that he is both “a hus- 
band and a father.” 

As to the latter, he would have done well had 
he proceeded further in his proposed reform, and 
suggested a remedy in a still more difficult case, 
and unfortunately one which does sometimes oc- 
cur, where, placing education out of the question, 
the wife happens to be endowed with much more 
natural sense than her husband. 

“But to treat this reformist with some share of 
pespéct—does he not know, that there is no de- 
partment of science, scarcely of human know- 
ledge, which brings not with it either a direct, or 
indirect advantage ? Science is nothing less than 
truth, derived as a necessary inference from other 
truths previously established—and the more of 
such truths is treasured up in the mind, the better 
is it qualified for the duties of life. No one as- 
sumes, that every pupil, however great a profi- 
cient, is to practice in every department of sci- 
ence, which he may have explored. The Law- 
yer will retain and press into the field of his pro- 
fession, his knowledge of Latin and History 3 the 
Physician, his Greek, his Latin, and his attain- 
ments in particular branches of physical science ; 
and the Divine, with the dead languages and his- 
tory, will carry with him into his desk, the ethical 
knowledge, which he has imbibed in his aca- 
demic course—while both the barrister and the 
theologian will enrich their illustrations by argu- 
ments and allusions derived from literature and 
science. an 

But the benefit of academic instruction in the 





branches referred to, stop not with the learned 
professions. “To say uothing of the young man 





mand upon the quarter deck, nothing to do with 
geometry and mathematica? The same with the 
young farmer—has he no interest in the tests 
with which chemistry and mineralogy furuish 
him, as tothe character of soila—nene iu his ca- 
pacity to explore and comorehend the depart- 
ments of the mineral kingdém—-the iron, copper, 
and lead—the marl, the granite, coal, and marble, 
which may have Jain dortvant in the bowels of 
his farm—none in botany, whicb reveals to him 
the character of hig vegetable kingdom ? Iske 
to be a mechanic—I care not in what line—has he 
uone in being initiated into the laws, which gov- 
ern that part of matter, with which he is to be 
particularly conversant— whether it relate to the 
metals, or combining or analyzing any other sub- 
stances—such fur instance as occupy the hatter— 
the farmer—the brewer—the baker, &c.? But 
aside from this—there is no mind, ‘which does 
not derive strength and power of discrimination 
aud consequem aptitude tor useful investigation 
inevery departinent of human concerns, by the 
severity of its discipline—and this is one ef the 
peculiar. uses in opening to every one, however 
humbie, as wide a field as possible for mental im- 
provement. In these remarks, we, of course, do 
not mean to contend that our primary schools 
should advance beyond the sphere which their 
name indicates, or that those whose ultimate des- 
tination is the pursuits of active life, should be 
qualified to become tellows of a university—-but 
we inean to repel the idea, that they should be 
treated as merely future beasts of burthen, and 
that in thus conducting towards them, and guard- 
ing their morals, we arrive at the completion 
of our obligations. Bigotry and tyrapny can go 
no further than is implied in the contrary doc- 
trine. 

The objections of this writer to the knowledge 
of thé French language are not more tenable, 
than bis other positions, viz. that “the English 
language contains mere literature and science, 
than most men, even of learning, can master,” 
and that the French “ gives access to the worst 
and most corrupting infidel principles.” Here is 
another spice of the same obliquity, which cha- 
racterizes this writer. For kis doctrine would 
seal up the English language to the Frenchman, 
because, while it reveals the philosephy of New- 
ton, of Boyle, and of Bacon, and the elevated 
scriptural piety of the fathers of the English 
church, it also discloses the infidelity of Hume, of 
Shaftesbury, and Bolingbroke. 

We must not ave the high gratification of pe- 
rusing in the original language the sublime beau- 
ties of a Massillon, and a Fenelon, because tliat 
M. Voltaire wrute in the same language. 

There is no danger of the common mind be- 
coming too enlightened—and as little, that the 
gex will be less virtuous, kind, and gentle, or less 
calculated to enchain our most elevated affections 
—or that we as husbands will remain less honor- 
ed at home and abroad, from theiy having been 
favored with such mental accomplishments, os 
qualify them to give a first, and useful, and ac- 
ceptable bent to the minds of our sons aud 
daughters, during the pericd of intancy and child- 
hood. 





[From the Berkshire American.) 
VISIT TO A CAVE. 

A few days since, a small party of us made a 
visit to the cave, situated abvut a mile and a half 
south of this village. The entrance is on a steep 
side hill, forty or fifty rods west of the road lead- 
ing to Pittsfield, and appears to have been first 
opened, some years ago, by the hand of man. 
There are, indeed, various stories and traditions 
in relation to its discovery. Some say that a tre- 
mendous explosion was heard there one night ; 
and that on examination the next morning, the 
earth was found to be thrown open, and the en- 
trance to a cavern exposed, in the smooth green 
pasture, where none Was suspected before. Oth- 
ers say4hat some money-finder was first led to 
the spot by his hazel-rod : and others again, that 
aconjuror with a magic glass took a peep into 
the bowels of the earth, and there discovered a 
lump of gold as. big as a hay-stack ; whereat a 
number of hands fell to work with pick-axe and 
spade, and soon found—not a particle of geld— 
but the entrance to this frightful cavern. 

Having provided ourselves with a number of 
candles, and a large rope, we commenced our 
under-ground journey. The entrance descended 
at an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, and was 
exceedingly difficult, on account of its contracted 
size, which, together with the uncertainty of the 
passage beyond, seemed almost sufficient to deter 
us at the very threshold. But having compress- 
ed ourselves to the least possible diameter, we 
succeeded in squeezing through the jaws of the 
cavern, and were then emboldened to proceed by 
its suddenly becoming larger, and finding by the 
light of our candles, that we were ina room big 
enough to contain half'a dozen men, though rath- 
er too low to admit of standing upright. Having 
proceeded thus far in a westerly course we found 
our progress cut off, in that direction, by the ev- 
erlasting barriers of stone before us. Here it be- 
came necessary to seek out a further passage, and 
one was found in a northerly direction, but so 
low that we were obliged to crawl, not on all 
fours, like a fox creeping into his den, but flat 
upon our bellies, like a snake. And whether 
some of that race of serpentine crawlers might 
not be near us, coiled up, and ready to punish our 
intrusion, we know not, and in fact thought but 
little. After grovelling our way horizontally 
eight or ten feet further, we came to a second a- 
partment, larger than the first, but yet too small 
to walk about as conveniently a8 in our rooms a- 
bove ground. 

From this apartment was the entrance into an- 
other, situated about twenty feet lower, and the 
descent so precipitous, that it became necessary 
to let ourselves down by the rope. Having fast- 
ened one end ina fis-ere of the rock, we descend- 
ed half way, depending partly on the rope, and 
partly on the recks which we could touch with 
our feet ; but the remaining half of the distance, 
we were obliged to depend on the rope alone, de- 
scending like a spider on his web, till we reached 
the floor of the apartment. Here we were not 
straitened for want of room, but could walk erect 
without striking our heads against the ceiling, 
which we should judge was the height of three 
of the tallest men of our degenerate days. When 
we speak of floor and ceiling, we do not ineao 
that the one was perfectly level, smooth, aud car- 
peted, or that the other was neatly plastered, and 


‘ornamented with stueco work. The room was | 


the bottom of the cavern. 

Beyond this apartment, and a little lower down, 
we found one or two others, which, with the help 
ofa little imagination, might be readily metamor- 
phosed into bed-rooms, closets, or larders. Like 
some of the houses above ground, the ceiling, or 
roof, was so full of crevices that the water ran in 
Streams, and striking on the recks below, threw 
about the spray so asto sprinkle us pretty copi- 
ously, and more than once extinguished some of 
our candles, and finally prevented us from ex- 
ploring the infernal regions su thoroughly as we 
desired. 

On our first descent, the exertion of squeezing 
through the narrow entrance, and. the natural 
shock of finding ourselves under ground, made us 
imagine that the air was difficult to breath in,and 
a feeling of faintness came over some of our com- 
pany, so that wheeling about, they returned with 
all practicable speed to the regions of upper air, 
leaving a great part of the cavern unexplored. 
The air was indeed damp, and the rocks wet and 
cold ; but the candles burnt perfectly well, ex- 
cept when extinguished by the water, and we ex- 
perienced nu difficulty of breathing, ufter allowing 
ourselves time to recover from the first shock and 
exertion. 

Dreary and lonesome as this subterraneous 
mansion would appear, it was not destitute of in- 
habitants. Bats, with their heads downwards, 
might be seen by hundreds clinging to the sides 
and roof of the cave. ‘The greater part of them 
took no notice whatever of their self-invited 
guests, and appeared not yet to have got over 
their winter’s sleep. A few of them, however, 
dropped from their perches and flitted over our 
heads with great animation, chattering all the 
while as gaily as a French hair-dresser. Let a 
man be placed in this cavern, with just sufficient 
light to render the “ darkness visible,” or faintly 
to discover the forms of his winged hosts flutter- 
ing above his head, and it would not require a 
very vivid imagination or an uncommon share of 
superstitious fear, to fancy himself, for a moment, 
surrounded by the evil spirits that so wickedly 
annoyed Bunyan’s hero in his passage through 
the dark valley. But imagination aside, these 
rightful proprietors of the dwelling offered us no 
annoyance whatever; and besides several of 
them were taken by our party, and might have 
been made answerable for the civil behavior of 
the rest. Having made such observations as we 
were able, we returned to the upper-_regions, 
bringing with us our captives to anewer to our 
companions above ground as a proof of the sub- 
terranean successes. 

In the perilous and unsettled times of the Rev- 
olution, this might have been no unsafe retreat 
for a band of tories, for no one would suspect 
from the exterior of the earth, that underneath 
was aspacious mansion, capable of containing a 
company of armed desperadoes, with all the ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging. They could 
not easily have been betrayed by their voices, 
which, when heard by those above ground, have 
so sepulchral and unearthly a sound, as to be tuk- 
en rather for the voices of those who have 
“ shuffled off this mortal coil,” than for those of 
warm flesh and blood. 

During our stibterranean expedition, we could 
not help thinking of that of Mneas in search of 
old Anchises. He drew his sword as he perceiv- 
ed the ghosts flitting by him, and had it not been 
for the old woman, bis guide, would have made a 
most manful attack on beingsof thin air. But 
we had no occasion for deadly weapons. We 
had not even provided ourselves with the sopo- 
riforous cake to allay the barkings of Cerberus— 
albeit we had taken the precaution of carrying 
with us a moderate sized bottle of kill-grief—no 
bad thing to warm the heart withal, in regions so 
damp ant chilly. We did vot exactly realize the 
facilis deseensus Averni of Mneas, for, whatever 
may be thought of a quick passage down a preci- 
pice, we prefer a comfortable flight of stairs. But 
as to the revocare gradum, that was, as Virgil 
says, indeed a labor, to those not aceustomed to 
mount hand over hand up the perpendicular of a 
dangling rope. 





(From the National Advocate.] 
HOW TO BE FASHIONABLE. 


Mr. Editor,—There are a number of individuals 
from the country who visit our theatres that have 
not yet been initiated into the arts which form 
the dashing, fuil-fledged gentleman. To facili- 
tate the improvement of these candidates for pub- 
lic applause, I beg you will insert the following 
“ Rules for the observance of true gentlemen,” in 
addition to those you were so kind as to publish a 
few days since. f 
When you enter the theatre, (which should be 
always after the performance has commenced) 
make as much noise and bustle as possible ; it 
shews your consequence, and commands atten- 
tion. 
When seated, be sure to occupy part of two 
benches ; put your feet on the cushions, or on the 
skirts of a gentleman’s coat; the latter would be 
preferable. One foot over the front of the box 
would he ‘interesting ; a reclining posture, occu- 
pying the places of six persons, vespeaks inde- 
pendence, and shews the figure to advantage. 
When the theatre is unusually quiet rise and re- 
tire, make every one in your way rise tolet you 
pass, and slam the door hard after you; there is 
nothing like dignity. 
Before you enter the boxes, rap on the box 
door loud and long; you will thus prepare the 
audience for your entree. 
If you shou!d occupy a front seat keep your 
hat on, be sure to talk lond and in an imperative 
tone, and above all, show an utter contempt for 
the complaints of those who attend the theatre to 
hear ; ’tifthe only certain way to inspire respect, 
and awe the intrusive. 
If you should be so unfashionable as not to 
chew tobacco, you will substitute the fragrant 
pea-nut; the perfume is delightful and particu- 
larly agreeable to the ladies. ; 
If there is any expression in the play that is 
coarse or vulgar be sure to applaud, and at the 
sume time stare at the ladies ; this will convince 
every one of your unquestionable claims to the 
ebaracter of ahigh-bred gentleman. ¢ 
Whether near-sighted or not, by all means wear 
a glass suspended by a dashitg ribbon, and boldly 
stare every lady out of countenance ; this evine- 
es your contempt of old fashioned \and conse- 





quently obsolete) politenees—a desideratum with 
the modern beaux. 


of colts, but 
his story another time.—[N. Y. 


name—es how are you Joe, Jim, Sam, &c. These 
are little dashes, the truly polite know how to 
practice, and appreciate in others. 

Engaged in giving useful instructions for the 
deportment of gentlemen it must be veemed un- 
civil or ungallunt if I did not extend the same fe. 
vor to the fair sex. To avoid such.a charge, I 
subjoin a few bints to the ladics. 

he fashionable lady when she dresses for the 
theatre will not fail t put on the largest size bon- 
net in her possession, and to wear the lowest 
back and troat gown in ber collection—it makes 
people feel you are present. 

eep up a lively conversation with the beaux 
both in the pit and boxes. It would be well if 
you coult contrive to make your attendants stend 
up in the pit in front of your box with their backs 
to the orchestra ; this might incommode a fw 
“ igneble vulgar” and make a bustle atgong the 
“ cannaille,” but it wiil certainly draw the atten- 
tion to yourself, the most desirable thing in the 
world to the truly modest lady. Between. the 
acts turn your back tothe andience and set on the 


Jfront cushions—this not only hespeaks retiring 


modesty and make you a sulject of remark, but 
shews your figure to great advantage, besides 
making it the subject of criticism with all the ap- 
prentices nbout town, who sooner or later esta’ 
lish your charactet and popularity. 

If you should attend an opera, and have no 
knowledge of music, move your head knowingly 
with the changes of the notes, strum your fingers 
conspicuously on the cushion, and huiw the air or 
the song loud enough to attract general atten- 
tion ; no one wi!l then dare doubt but you are a 
very great connoisseur in music. 

Inthe course of ap evening speak of refresh- 
ments, your beaux will soon procure cakes, | 
oranges, lemonade, &c. stand up when you drink, 
and pledge your beaux in an audible voice, and 
throw the slops into the pit. This is the real bang 
up; it shows your attendants are fashionable - 
gemmen, and don’t mind expense. 

If you believe your family or connection is none 
of the best, be sure to turn up your’ nose at the 
most respectable young men whoe bow to you, 
particularly if he is not rich ; talk of the parvenu 
—upstarts, changes in society—old families, all a 
farce—new faces—queer people—vulgarity, &c. 
and no one will suspect you are the daughter ofa 
stage driver, or that you are the niece of the hon- 
est “rigger,” whom you deapise. . 
Peaceryipie Jones.i 





THE NEW-YORK PRESS. 


In one of those somni-loquent dozes which 
thoughtful men are aptto indulge in, my part- 
ly abstracted, vision rested upon a scene which 
Feannot but think singular, avd somewhat al- 
legorical. The public press of the city was, by 
some magic, pee into a stud of horses, 
and an honest looking groom detailed to me 
their various virtues and imperfections. P 

by the different stalls, he commented upon es 
in order. “ This,” said he, “is the oldest nag 
in the- stable,” pointing to one he er the 
Gazette, “ he isa hard-working horse, which by 
his regularity bas acquired general confidence, 
and is often called for; and that is about as 
much as I can say of him. The Mercantile, his 
next neighbour, is very much like him, and they 
draw very well together in harness.” “ And 
what is the name of this ?” said J, poirting toa 
stout aniinal beside the last. “ ‘This,” he replied, 
“isthe Daily, a very fair market horse, gent 
natured, but rather dozy.” “ Here,” I exclaim- 
ed, as we approached an odd looking quadru ' 
“what, in the name of Dr. Faustus, is thie?” 
“You may well ask,” says the groom, “ that isa 
cross breed, half horse and half donkey. We 
call him tne .?dvocate. He is neither fit for the 
saddle, the dray, the carriage, or any other 
draught, as you see he ia poorly formed, having 
neither strength vor sympetry, and his magter 
changes his occupation so often that we hardly 
count hii in the regular number of steeds. The 
next is the Times, a very good family horse, ef an 
easy gait and good bottom. Occasionally he 
starts beture the tap of the drum, but is generally 
manageable. He has been lately brought into 
the stable, however, and we do not know enough 
of him yet to trust him entirely out of sight. This 
prancing courser we have hever heen able to 
break ; his name is Enquirer, and as strange a 
nag he is as ever wore bit and saddle ; he isa 
way ward beast—for one mile heats he does well, 
but for bolting, running away, throwing his rider, 
and all sorts of villanous pranks, he beats the. 
d—l. He has bottom enough, and spirit enough, 
and we hope to get him manageable, but shall 
havea job of it. The Commercial, standing along 
side of him, is an old horse, who, though not the 
strongest in the stable, is kind in harness, and for 
a steady jog andwers avery good purpose. The 
Statesman, as you see, is a clever nag, and for 
common use is not bad; great speed can he got 
out of him when he has both his riders; one of 
them is away: when he returns we intend 

jog him hard upon the course. “ This,” said be, 
pointing toa ninth, “ is ene of the oldest horses 
in the stable, and for hard service and thorough 
work, ie, in spite of his years, more to be relied 
upon than any of ——o. Post—for that is 
his name, is one cross, coe horses, 
that very often runs away with an unskilful rider, 
but when kindly treated may be relied upon for a 
long journey. next to hin, the : im, is, 
as you see,a handsome, well-built animal, and 
for the saddle answere very well—fashionable 
blades are fond of riding him—his earriage is 


easy and graceful. He shows |.s teeth occasion- 


ally, ut seldom bites. He has not quite the bot- 
tom of the Post, and is hardly as secure in bad 
travelling—he is a fais hotse though, and when a 
little older will run against she field.” My at- 
tendant wag then going on to speak of a number 

3 was obliged to hurry off end hear 
imes.)] 





A great emperor had a mind to establish Plato’s . 


republic in his territories ; to which purpose he 
employed divers philosophers, whose knowledge 


was very extensive, and their eloquence very per- 
suasive: but all his efforts were m vain. He 


could never gain his end so much as even to 


establish it in one single village. Whereas the 
Christian religion was established by the minis- 
try of illiterate men, and that io epite of the em- 
perors themselves. It is tobe anticipated that 
the enemies of the Christian religion in the wast 
will meet with the same success as (he emperor. 
—~[Anon.]} 
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Paris, March 3, 1827. 
Peat raCaaise. Thiscelebrated bunal place 


of the city, and since the year 1804 there have 
been nearly a hundred thousand bodies deposited 
init. It was once the residence of a rich grocer, 


which happily contrasts with some other parts, 
and accords with the silent and praise worthy 
manner in which this much injured and proscrib- 
] ed peuple bear their lot. 
without much attention to his continual and 
vexatious chattering, I orrived at what Plante 
calls the classic ground, but there are fewer great 
authors here than in-some wther parts. Delile, 
the Virgilof France, as he is called, is the only 
name of consequence to be found within some 
distance; there is a painter of flowers, an anti- 


Following the guide 


and afterwards it fell into the handeof the Jesuits, | quary, an actress, and a musical composer close 


andwas the head quarters for carrying on their 
After ‘the order-of Jesuits | ' 
was abolished in the year 1763, this estate was 
sold for the benefit of their creditors, and was pur- | ' 
chased and lnid out as aburialplace. It isa large | ' 
and beautiful spot, and commends one of the best 
prospects I have ‘ever seen. The graves are di- 
vided into three kinds, in one of which, called the 
Fosses Communes, the public are buried gratui- 
tously, and ‘are taken up after five years ; the 
second are charged fifty francs for, and the bodies 
‘buried in them can remain ten years ; the third 
are’caliled the perpetual graves, and for two hun- 
dred and fifty francs the spot in which acorpee is 
buried may remain unmolested forever. 

Pere la Chaise is a spot where the scholar-end 
the man of feeling may ramble with profit and. 
with pleasure. There ‘is a certain melancholy, 
‘indescribable ‘pleaeure to every one ‘in visiting the 
receptacles of the dead, which rouses all the feel- 
ing of a man’s soul and makes him full of the 
sanctity and holiness of the place. There is such 
a softness of thought, such a lifting of the imag- 
ination, and such a deep feeling of awe in his 
heart at the recollections a burial ground inspires, 
that few can visit one without their thoughts being 


by, who have pretty tomb stones ; but it is really 


sot 80 classic a spot as some others. Madame 


Blanchard, the aeronaut, is buried in the same 
neighborhood, with a tomb stone, which has for 


ta device a balloon. We continued tu the east 


till we arrived at the spot where once stood a 
handsome monument to the celebrated Marshal 
Ney, but it has now been removed snd there is 
nothing to mark the spot except an inclosed 
square filled with spruce shrubs. There was 
nothing of much interest, although there were 
many pretty monuments, till | came to the mauso- 
leym of that benevolent founder of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institutions, the Abbe Sicard. 
handsome black marble, and has for its device six 
hands forming the letters of his name according 
to the manual he established for conversing with 
his unfortunate pupils. 
Cottin, a Swiss pastor, and Volney, have monu- 
ments near together. Not far from this isa plain 
mouument with the following inscription upon it, 
which few men in this world deserve or can say : 


It is of 


The amiable Madame 


« Dans toute ma vie, 
Je n'ai fait tort a personne,” 


Ii is erected to the memory of one of the most 
celebrated French officers, ‘named Ceunt Nan- 


called from the world ut large to revel in them- souty. I followed my guide among tomb stones 


solvesalone. The memory.of those who are sleeping 
so silently and calnty in their shrouds around us, 
awakens also the recollection of their virtues, and 
there are few who are not benefitted by the 
thought, that ‘we shall eooner or later be as one 
of these who were once the-beings-of another 
‘day, filling their respective stations in the great 
drama of life, but who have now bid adieu to all 
the brightness of love, and hope and joy. 

One morning I walked out to thie spot, and as 
I stopped to read the inscriptions on the gate, a 
funeral was seen approaching it, and I waited in 
the cold a little while in order to witness the cer- 
emony, if there should be any, at the grave. The 
mottos on each side and over the gate are very 
appropriate. On the right side is 

© Qui credit in me etiam si mortuus fuerit vivet.” 
And on the left is 
“ Spes illorum immortalitate plena est.” 

The corpse about to be buried was one of the 
poorer class,and was placed in a gratuitous grave. 
The ceremony of prayer, &c. had been performed 
(if at all) at the church, and the mourners had re- 
tired to their own homes to weep. The body was 
followed to the grave by men who appeared to 
care nothing about it, and there was only one 
person who took upon himself any trouble, and 


father than a melancholy duty which he had to 
perform. The cefiin was of unpladed, rough 
‘boards, hardly nailed together, and each shovel 
full of earth which was thrown on to it, particu- 
‘larly the few first ones, sounded as if they would 
burst it through. { could not but wonder at the 
‘indifference of the spectators to the ceremony, 
an! turned away in disgust at a joke of one of 
those who had followed as a mourner. : 

I left this grave of one of whom the world and 
myself knew nothing, and turned into a little ave- 
hue amorg trees and shrubs of various kinds, to 
seek out the spots where the geod and the great 
‘of their own day lay buried. Moliere, the prince 
of play writers, and the good La Fontaine, are 
placed near together on the edge of abill. As I 
‘vas musing and resting myself on a tomb stone, 
@ man in the military costume came up and offer- 
ed himself as a guide. It had been my wish to 
seek out the tombs of conspicuous personages 
alone,but as this man was a public officer,and with 
his license to guide had also taken upon himself 
the license of wenrying me to death with his im- 
portunity unless he was employed, to get rid of 


‘class, I agreed to follow him in his beaten track 
on condition that I had the liberty of looking at 
- what I pleased on the way. The great object of 
inquiry with every one who visits this place is the 
tomb of Abelard and Heloise, and my guide con- 
ducted tne to it as soon as possible. He then be- 
gan to chatter about lovers coming to that spot in 
the spring and breathing their vows and plight- 
ing their faith to each other ver the ton.b of such 
an unexampled couple as these once were. But 
to me it seemed the least likely place in the worid 
for lovers to visit, for, independent of the charm 


and monuments, feasting my curiosity and my 
imagination at the same time, till T came tothe 
place where Talma lies buried. ‘Thereisno stone 
as yet to mark the spot, —— there is a tree grow- 


ing over his grave from which. -placked, in the 
fervor of my romantic:'spirit at the time, a tittle 
branch. The guide pointed out‘a most beautiful 
and splendid monuwetit to ‘a Russian Princess, 
who, he told me in a whisper, had many millions 


of francs worth of jewels buried with her. He 


was very secret in imparting this fact, because he 


said very few knew it, and they were afraid of mour, the counterpart of himself, who is free, 
having the grave robbed if it was made public. 


f had now become beartily sick 6f my ‘guide and 
his nonsense, and he appeared to he almost tired 


of my inattention and my moroseness, and we 


were glad to part with each other. I did not, 
however, immediately quit the ground, but re- 


the scenery. The ground bas an irregularity in 
it, being composed of occasional hills, plaing, and 
valleys, and it is very tastefully laid out; on the 
west is to be seen the whole of the city of Paris, 
in which Notre Date and many other churches, 
with their dark towers or steeples, are quite con. 
spicuous. Belleville and Montmarte are on the 
north ; St. Maude, Montreuil, and Vincennes on 
the east; and Bicetre and Meudon are on the 
south. Pere la Chaise is one of those pleasant, 
romantic spots, in which a man is apt to forget, 
for a while, the terror of death, as he wanders a- 
round it, and enjoys the luxury of his thoughts. I 
have not before had such sensations since I left 
home ; it is more like one of our little New-Eng 

land church yards than auy I have seen in Eu- 
rope, although it is much larger and contains 


round it, that charm ef the country and retire- 
ment, .which we so often findina village. It 
is situated at a distance from the hum of busi- 
ness, but near enough to the city to show man as 
he casts his eyes in that direction, the almost 
countless number of victims death must ere long 
call his own, and who must all be brought to fill 
this sanctuary of the dead. 

The French have a great respect for their dead, 
at least in outward appearance. If a hearse pass- 


found hanging on the tombs, show that they occa- 


grief. 








which, to many, hangs round the stories of their 
love, Abelard and Heloise, as they now lie, are in | 
an upromantic, and any thing but beautiful part | 
of the grounds. The chapel is of Gothic con- 

struction, and was once ornamented with an epi- | 
taph by Msrmontel, and a number of carvings, 
but snow and ice bad covered it and time had } 
done its work, and it was strewed with the faded | 
wreaths of those who had visited it. Near this 
tomb lies Sonint, the friend of Buffon, and Bariil:, | 


peace and contentment to their neighbourhood, | wes an unhappy day to me ; for knowing I have 


by thean among the friends of universal emancipation.} 


SEYMOUR CUNNINGHAM OF ALEXANDRIA. 


“ Strancer things than this have happened in my day, without 


even a newspaper nutice.”"—Galary. 


{ heard a movement in the street; and going : 
to my window, I perceived a large collection of free”-—“ By no means,” interrupted the Agent, 
| black people surrounding a young man of arath- 


er dark complexion, but not much dasker than . ‘cae 
asinger of the Italian Opera. The philosopher | many members of Congress. “ What is the mat- certificate, a true, real and living man. 


Malus, and the astronomer Delambre are together, | yer 7” said 1.“ The villain,” answered a white 
ata little distance from the same spot. Behind | man, “denies he is a slave; and these black 
the tom of the lovers is the burial ground of the ‘rascals are disposed to resist the civil authority, 
Jews, who are proscribed even in death so much | and attempt a rescue.” “ Why bow is this,” said 
that a strong wall is built between the Ict set | J, «the man is about as white as we are; and 
apart for them and the rest of the cemetery. In why should the blacks tuke more interest in the 
the Jews burial ground there are few monuments, | fellow than you or 1 do? He appears to heve 
butthey are neat and simple, givingen air of | more white than black blood in hisbody.” This 


mained a few moments to enjoy the beuuties of his little finger of the right hand was shot off, 


more splendid monuments. But there hangs a- this certificate had purged my African taint. I 


es through the street, every one salutes it as it 
passes by raising his hat ; and the faded wreaths’| ed his arm to the physician, who pronounced it a 


sionally remember those who have passed off like 
a dream from among them. There are other 
cemeteries in the vicinity of Paris, but they are 
uninteresting to the traveller after having visited 
this. On Sundays and on certain fete days all 
Paris flock to these cemeteries to weep over their 
relations, and keep while there a sort of senti- 
mental and withal a melancholy appearance of | the conrt room, so they showed their teeth and 


— saan —2 ny ee lightened the dark court room, and the beautiful 
more frequently, are faris, which oceurred during the last winter. 
There is one other fact in connection with the case, which we take 
pleasure in addit:; to those stated by our correspondent, beeause it 
is not only gratifying to the humane feelings of eur nature, but high- 
ly honorable to the charscter of the colored popniation of our city. 
Cunningham is vow a free man; and his freedom was purchased 
with money (amounting to sir hundred dollars, as we have been in- 
formed) subscribed by the colored people themselves, or procured 


a small quantity of black blood in my composi- 

tion, I have instinctively, ever since carried one 

eye over my shoulder and lived in fear of being 

kidnapped. A sort of something,I don’tknow what, 
whether instinct, fellow feeling, or curiosity, led 
me to join the blacks, and proceed with Seymour 
Cunningham to the magistrate. On the trial, Sey- 
mour claimed to be a freeman; while the Agent 
from Alexandria, who had travelled six hundred 

miles to secure Seymour, asserted he was a well 

knowao slave; and indeed it soon appeared, 

whether slave or freeman, Cunningham wasa 

fine fellow, fuithful, smart and intelligent ; a guod 
speculation, and really worth hunting through 
half a dozen States. The only moral taint, that 
appeared against Seymour, was, his wickedness 
in running away; and as one sin is no sooner 
born, than it is parent of another, Seymour told a 
lie in court to obtain his liberty, which I presume 
no honest white man would have done ; for, in 
truth, Seymour did stoutly deny that he wasa 
slave, and boldly asserted. that though once a 
slave, he had obtained his certificate of freedom. 
The Agent, equally confident, denied the exis- 
tenee of any such certificate. The magistrate 
now requested Cunningham to produce his cer- 
tificate. He replied, it was too valuable to be 
carried about his person, but William Augustus 
Barbadoea knew where it was, and could pro- 
duce it in five minutes. Accordingly, in a few 
moments, the certificate was produced ; and the 
triumph of humanity, in spite of colour, was 
visible in every black man’s countenance. A 
murmur ran through the court room, that Sey- 
mour Cunningham waa a freeman. The magis- 
trate, Z.G. Whitman, esquire, before whom the 
question of slave or no slave was examined, dis- 
covered, to his infinite credit, a keen sense of 
gratification, at the prospect that Cunningham 
was to be his‘ewn property. “ Let ine sec the 
vertificate,” said the Agent. It was handed to 
him. He ‘examined it with an incredalous minute- 
ness, And then returned it to the magistrate, put- 
ting himself in a postace of a man sure of his ob- 
ject, ike an Arab balancing his spear over a 
sleeping lion. “ Why, may it please your Hon- 
our, said the Agent, this is a good certificate, the 
signature I know to be genuine ; but this certifi- 
cate does not belong to this man ; the slave’s 
name is not Seymour; he has a brother Sey- 


and this is bis certificate, stolen, borrowed, or 
purloined from the real Seymour, by this slave, 
who has the impudence to impose it on the court 
ashisown. But I caw detecthim. His brother 
fuught bravely last war, and is covered with 
scars. His right arm was broke by a grape-shot ; 


and his left leg broken, and the calf of the other 
shot away ; beside, his brother has no middle toe 
on his right foot; all, which particulars, your 
Honour may perceive are mentioned in the cer- 
tificate, and which were inserted in honour of 
the real Seymour’s bravery and services ; but as 
for this fellow, he knows he isa slave ; Cun- 
ham,” said the Agent, “ how dare you deny you 
are a slave ?” 

% Well, Cunningham,” said the magistrate, 
what do you say to this ?” “Say, sir? that I 
am a freeman ; and this inhuman monster wants 
to kidnap, and sell me for a slave ; but this bless- 
ed certificate, which bas cost me blood from 
every part of my body, ought surely to redeem 
the litle black blood which does not fill two of 
my veins. J suffered all for freedom,and thought 


am the true Seymour Cunningham; examine 
me ; and if J do not in every particulargonform 
to the certificate, deliver me over to this hunter 
who scents a drop of black blood at the distance, 
of six hundred miles.” Accordingly, Cunning- 
ham raised his right hand, ard lo, his little finger 
was wanting. He rolled up his pantaloons,and be- 
hold, there were the true marks of a broken leg, 
as testified by a physician, whom Seymour’s 
friends called into court. Cunningham then 
took off his coat,rolled up his sleeve, and present- 


compound fracture. Cunningham then produced 
his right leg to the court, and the calf thereof was 
wanting ; he lastly took off his boot and stocking, 
and raised his foot, and lo, the middle toe was 
gone. 


The scene was now quite pleasant. The re- 
strained feelings of the blacks ascended to their 
heads. It were indecorous to show their joy in 


the whites of their eyes. Their full hearts open- 
ed all their-mouths, so that clusters of pearls en- 


contrast of so many white teeth and irradiated 
eyes sparklmg like diamonds among so many 
black faces,was really picturesque; whole columns 
of pearl and jet, and jet and pearl alternated. 
But the triumph of humanity was short, short as 
a solitary gleam of the sun, during a fortnight 
of foul weather. The magistrate, indeed, seem- 
ed to be convinced ; and turning to the Agent, 
said, “ You have clearly mistaken your man, and 
it gives me pleasure to discharge him—Seymour 
Cunningham, you are discharged—you are a 


“T have just arrived from Alexandria, where I 
left Seymour Cunningham, the true owner of this 
I will 
send, and produce the real Seymour, if your ion- 
our will only commit this impostor to gaol in the 
mean time. It is really incomprehensible to me, 
how the man can he so totally depraved as to de- 
ny that he has always been a slave.” And now, 
at the pressing instance of the Agent, Cunning- 
ham was committed to gaol in order to await a 
future investigation. 





was rather characteristic and unique. 
ablack face that constitutes a negro—but a black 
heart.” 


mysterious case, began to be whispered ; and 
gradually the whole scheme was exposed. 


The gentlemen of colour in Boston, consider- 


ing the white gentlemen would not acknowledge 
Cunningham to be one of their species, although 
he was whiter than many of them, thought it un- 
generous that he should be doomed an outcast 
from either species, and thus ba outlawed fromm all 
color of humanity, called a caucus, and passed 
sundry resolutions to protect Cunningham, in 
consideration of the small portion of black blood 


which ran in bis veins. One of these resolutions 
“ Jt is not 


Cunningl:am, now, to shew himself worthy of 


his patrons, produced his brother’s certificate ; 
but was told he must not shew that, for he did 
not conform to it, in many important particulars. 
“ J know that,” said Cunningham, “ but liberty is 
sweet; Ican easily conform to the certificate.” 
“Why how ?” “Cut off my toe; break one leg , 
cut off the calf of the other; break this arm, and 
snap off this finger. 
five minutes.” 
“are you willing to undergo all this?” “ Most 
joyfully,” said Cunningham. 
suid Cato York, “ that we could not tap him, and 


You can do the whole in 
“ Brave fellow,” said Bill Congo, 


“What a pity,” 


let out this little portion of black blood.” Ac- 
cordingly, they sent fur a butcher, and first swore 
him to secrecy, and then disclosed the object and 
promised him fifty dollars if he would conform 
Cunningham to the certificate, and operate like a 
worknian. The butcher paused ; then said it was 
a new case, and addressing Cunningham, asked 
him if he really desired and consented to have his 
body thus cut, maimed, and mangled? “ Yes,” 
said Canningham, “ liberty is sweet, 1 can endure 
it all, even if you use your cleaver.” “ Why yes,” 
said the butcher, “that, and my carving knite, 
are my haniiest tools.” ‘ But, Cunningham,” 
added the butcher, “ suppose you should die under 
the operation, your blood would be required at 
my bands.” “ Fear nothing,” said Cunningham, 
“in that event, my blood would not be required ; 
you mistake me for a man, whereas I aim only a 
piece of merchandise.” “{ doubt,” said the 
butcher, “if any man cau-endure all this mangling 
at once ; I would scorn to treat any wild beast, 
much less a calf or a sheep, in this manner.” 
“ Coward,” said Cunninghatn, “ you know not the 
sweets of liberty ; there, now, be satisfied I can 
endure all.” Saying this, asif in pastime, he bit 
off his middle finger, and tossed it to the butcher, 
observing, “so much less of we is aslave at all 
events.” 


The butcher now left the house, and promised 
to call again the next day. On his arrival, Cun- 
ningham, to encourage him, and to display his 
own fortitude, had prepared a little melted piteh, 
aud laving his foot on a chair, with a mallet and 
chisel, stenck off his toe, and immediately applied 
the hot pitch, which stopped the bleeding. The 
butcher said no carpenter could have done the 
thing neater ; the toe flew half across the room. 
He was thus encouraged to proceed; and laying 
his carving knife and cleaver on the table, Cun- 
ningham asked him in what position he preferred 
to commence operations on him, whether stand- 
ing or sitting 2? “ You must first be bound,” said 
the butcher. “ Bound,” said Cunningham, “ no, 
I have been bound long enough ; and now J am 
in pursuit of liberty, I will begin by shewing you 
Tam my own master.” Said the butcher, “Lefore 
Teut up any creature, I have always been in the 
habit first to compose it ; the ox is first stunned ; 
the calf, the sheep, and the swine are first bled 
and rendered insensible by exhaustion ; but 1 can- 
not practise thus on you ; therefore you must be 
bound and extended on a table, or I cannot ope- 
rate with any success.” “I will lie quiet as a lamb 
on the table,” said Cunningham, “ but do not talk 
of binding me ; you shall not know that I am not 
asleep.” “Well then, I am ready,” said the 
butcher ; and Cunningham stripped and laid him- 
selfonthe table. “Shut your eyes, and appear 
to be dead,” said the butcher, “ or I cannot carry 
a steady hand.” “ No,” said Cunningham, hold- 
ing the certificate before his eyes, * I will see that 
you conform me to the certificate.” “ Well then,” 


that! Is liberty worth that cracking of your 
hones?” “ Liberty issweet,” muttered Cunning- 
ham. “On my word,” said the butcher, “ here is 
the handsomest calf of a leg that I ever saw.” 
“Never mind,” said Cunningham, “ conform it to 
the certificate.” “There! itisdone!” “ Yes, 
pretty wel!,” said Cunningham, “pare it a litle 
closer.” “ Now let your arm hang dangling over 
the table,” said the butcher; “so that’s right ! 
there!—confound my cleaver! it turned in my 
hand ; however, it is only a compound fracture ; 
and the work is now done! Have I earnt the 
money?” said the butcher. Ask Cunningham, 
said Augustus Howard ; if he says yes, there is 
your money; we raised it for the Greeks; but it 
is not your fault, that Turks—-but what say you, 
Cunningham, shall I pay the money ? “Stop 8 
minute, let me read the certificate once more. 
Well, it will do, pay the money, I helieve I con- 


Seymour would mistake me for himself.” “Rec- 


life.” 


like a workman. 





In the meantime, the real fects attending this 


Co!umbia ’ 


weeks ngo we gave asa “leading article,” @ pre- 
cious fragment of private history, tending 
show, as we thought, the usefulness of t 

in all the shapes in which it can be admini 
anitregarda the health and comfort of the ing. 
vidual using it, and the pleasure which a 
taker, sinoker or chewer imparts to others by big 


said the butcher, “there! what do you think of 


form now so exactly to the certificate,that brother 


ollect,” said the butcher, “ if Cunningham dies, it 
is no concern of mine ; I am not to he troubled. I 
would not undertake a like job for double the 
money ; it is wholly out of my line to cut a steak 
or break a bone if the creature shews any signs of 


The sequel proved that the butcher did operate 
Cunningham acon recovered ; 
but all availed nothing; at the second trial he 
was delivered over to the Agent, and agreeably 
to the laws of the land, sent to Alexandria. Hail, 


— — — 
Ssurr Taxino, Suoxixa, Carwino. 


A few 


* 


neatuess of person and apparel. We know ng 
what effect has been produced by that humble qu’ 
tempt of ours; but lest it should come short of 
the attainment of its end, we copy from the . 
Morning Chronicle the annexed Defence of a pres. 


tice, the breach of which many ure trying to pre 
mote. 


























He is no friend to the revenue of the country norte 
his fellowmeu who would discourage the consumptig 
of tobacco. Anathemas have beeu, we know, trem 
time to time, uttered against this fascinating leaf iy 
royal and learned authors, who have denounced. fa 
use of it, in any shape or in any form, as au 7 
deserving of heavy puuvishment. King James and De, 
Adam Clarke have actually written books against @¢ 
practice of smoking a leaf which they dec a 
ble. But the voice of wiedow bas been despised, from 
the days of the royal author even unto the preseats 
and Dr. Adam Clarke’s modern anathema ae 
use of tobacco, whether it be chewed, or or 
snuffed, has had no more effect in ‘=m. 
kind to eschew tobacco, than his stupesdtous eradj. 
tion has conviuced the Iearned, that it was an ournng 
outang, and not a serpent, which beguiled our general 
mother Eve, 

“* Sweet,” says Shakespeare, * are the uses of a4- 
versity.” If the immortal bard had ever chewed, og! 
smoked, or snuffed in the sixteenth, as hie cou 3 
chew, and emoke, and snuff in the nineteenth ceaterg 
wouid he not have sung, ‘ Sweet are the uses of w 
nacco?“ Who, indeed, can contemplate the is 
tiou of a greatercalamity on mankind than they 
suffer from the annihilation of the tobacco-plaut? 
hardy tars could neither fight our battles nor navigay 
our ships without having the quid stowed away in the 
corn: of their mouths. Our brave soldiers eould 
#0 easily conquer the enemies of their couatry as they 
do but for this delightful haf; nor could the a 
woman purify our linen, or the mechanic ply hie daly, 
taek, without the exbilarating influence of the pign, 
or the stimulus of the quid. Ii the plant were om 
cated from theearth, what would become of the, 
ions who now solace themselves, after the fati 
the day, by blowing a blast of the pipe or the 
and forgetting the cares of business and the 
of life inthe ambrosial clouds with which, by the 
of the one or of the other,they are enabled to su 
themselves, and to fill their rooms with an at 
of their own creating, alnwst as delightful ac the 
ural ove “ in which they live, and move, asd 
their being 7” The whole race of smokers would pa 
ish from the face of the earth, and * leaves blame 
which uature’s self would rue.” Society would lest 
half its charms ; taverns would be deserted ; end thé 
Ja which are now designated * smoking-toome,® 
where you can scarcely see an inch heyond 

by reason of the decanted of — —— 
them, would no longer be filled with eager. smoken 
and deep drinkers, They would be * empty, echoig 
roome ;” and the worthy hosts might write over the 
entrances, * The glory is deparied.” Merchants tad 
ship-owners would no longer hurry to the pier-hesd 
when their vessels arrived, to ransack the cabight 
the cigars which tie attentive and ekilful capt, 
who have always an eye to the promotion of thi 
— Comfort, never fail to bring from foreign 
parte. e 

Smoking and chewing are the vulgar uses of tobac- 
co. The chewer of pig tail and the smoker of twist 
are the ignoble consumers of the leaf. Its most ele 
gant combination is in the form of soul; and wetsem & 
ble to contemplate the arrival of a period, when 
soil of Kentucky or of Virginia shal: cease to * 
the plant from which the delightful leaf is gat 
Our young men and our old women would pers 
Their noses would cease to perform the faunctisesd 
noses for lack of sustenance ; the olfactory sew 
would be evized with paralysis from want of thet 
titilation which has been applied to excite their 
aud the poor creatures would die, not irom the 
tion of food, but of snuff. Crowds of people wouldbe 
thrown. out of employment by the calamity ; and 
elegant snuff shops which vow adorn our streets 
cease to dispense consolation to both young and ¢ 
male and female. Our ‘l'ormeaus, our Crossthw: 
our Athertons, our Salisburics, our Colby Topps wot 
be thrown out of employment, and the block mee # 
their doors be ready to exclaim, “ Our 
gone :”” 

We do not carry a snoff-box or tin cannister in oc 
“pocket. We are not, however, insensible to the otis | 
ty of these pretty little articles to a young man wht 
is in the habit of going into company. We shall 
deavor to enumerate a few of the advantages 
snuff-box. J 

Mis anexeellent introduction to slrangers. We ja 
a company, one half of whom may be strangen( 

We talk with our acquaintance, aod soon exhes#| 
common topic of the day. We then feel a deme 
converse with the strange faces which we see in the 
room. We immediately draw out our snuff-bos, @4 
after tapping it gently and scientifically with the mm 
knowing air, and taking a small quantity of 
tween our finger and our thumb, present it, wild 
greatest imaginable grace, to the stranger, aceomp? 
nying the presentation sith an eulogium. on aed 
cellent quality of its contents. We are thank « 
our politeness, our offer is accepted, and we show 
breeding by mot merely snevzing ourselves, but by# 
ting the whole company a sneezing like so many 
maux. The ice is thus broken, and the ce q 
conversation flows freely and uointerruptedly th 

out the evening. 

It ie an equally excellent introduction to the fe 
How difficult it is, occasionally, to get a fair dam! 
to open her pretty lips in company! We know 
how best to break in upon her dignified tacitv 
At length, we bring out our brilliant snoff box, — 
tapping it with more than usual grace, appr 
beauty, put on a most penetrating look, and 
inquire, whether she will join we ef ep 
wishing to soil ber pretty nostrils with the taiating 
dust, she smiles, and says, ** No, I thank you, ws. 
but here again the ice is broken, and we enjoy ry 
lightful tete-a-tete with her whom, perchance, @ 
soul secgetly loveih. £ 

It is an unfailing introduetion to the good greed 
venerable dames. Wehave known many a yousg 
subdue the deep-rooted prejudices which the 
of 1 bevy of beauties entertained against his 
skill which be has displayed in snuffs, and the@® 
terity with which he has plied his own box. Ted 
lady has been mollified by the attention which © 
youth has paid to her nasal comforts, and 
gained her heart through the aveaue of her nest 
consents toa match which she bad previously gy 
ed,andi the young man, sided by his i 
box, carries off in triumph one of ber must 
dangiters. ‘This is what we call leading an ol ™ 
by the nose. * 

It is well adapted for displaying our 2 le 
Suppose that we have descended from an 
illustrious family, and that our acquaintaace @5 
imagine that only plebeian blood flows in of 

We parchase an elezant box, on the lid of 

we display our armorial bearings. This bes vee 
especial care to produce in every company Ue 
and, except when there happens to be as 

the revenue present, draw particular attention 
coat of arms. Explanatioes of the engraving 
quired, and we size the opportunity to 

the fame aod renown of our ancestors, to 

the lustre of our deecrat. and to beast of the 








| of cur genealogy. 
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. ance at this Theatre last night. From the bills 
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a : 
» an excellent prescnt. Need we say more in il 

eae of this ead of our discourse, than that 
kings present snuff-boxes to their brother kings, aod 
that the only mark of respect which a monarch = 
fers upon a foreign minister is the presenting him 2 
agoldsnuff-box? Nay, has not the expense incurre 
for snuff-hoxes been carried so far as to excite the at 
tention of Mr. Hume? Besides, corporatio 7 
keep a stock of snuff boxes on hand, for aig er 
to illustrious guests who may visit the scene eur 
civic glory. ; 

ine snuff box map supply the lack of antes: 
ifa man’s head be not overstocked with brains, “ 
box may be brimful of snuff; and the ample supply o 
the one will compensate for the deficiency of the other. 
Ifa young gentleman should have no ideas, he may 
have plenty of snuff; and if he cannot charm the un- 
der:tanding, he can titilate the nose. ; 

These are a few of the advantages of carrying a 
enuff-box. We could enumerate several more ; but 
these which we have specified may serve asa pect: 

en of the remainder. ‘ 
* We trust, therefore, that the few observations which 
ee have made will induce every one of our readers to 
provide himself with \ souff-box ; and that the de- 
lightfal luxuries of chewing, and smoking, and enuf 
ing will, from this day henceforward, be enjoyed by 
all ordetsof the community more extensively than 
ever. 


















































Ma. Hackett. This young actor, after hav- 
ing performed sev.cal difficult characters with 
the approbation of the most judicivus critics of 
New-York, went to England, to try his luck on 
the metropolitan stage of that country. A paper 
lntely received, gives the following account of his 
reception and success. 


Covent-Garden Theatre. An American actor, 
of the name of Hackett, made his first appeur- 


we had been led to expect that he was to have 
given us several Yankee storics, about Unele 
Ben, and several delineatiuns of American char- 
acter, in addition to i:nitatidns of our own favour- 
ite actors in Sylvester Daggerwood. But, of the 
first we heard very little, for the audience soon 
discovered, that like every thing in the literary 
way, that we have had from the other side of the 
Atlantic,they were rather lengthy. Of the second, 
we heard positively nothing. In the third, how- 
ever, he was much applauded, and was upon the 
whole successful. According to the unvarying 
custom of the Theatrical imitations of the pres- 
ent day, Mr. Hackett selected Kean for his prin- 
cipal efforts. He gave a faithful, but rather a 
coarse representation of that popular actor’s very 
peculiar style of acting in Richard the Third. The 
opening speech “ Now is the winter of our dis- 
content,” was delivered with all the proper paus- 
esand shrugs, and starts—and pleased the gal- 
lery amaziogly. Mec. Hackett attempted also, an 


* .imitation of Macready, in Virginius, but it wasa 


decided failure. The house was crowded. 
—X— 
v 
OBITUARY NOTICES. 

On Sunday evening, April 29, the Hon. RUFUS 
KING, aged 72 years, died at his residence in Broad- 
way, New-York. We are indebted to the Commer- 
cial Advertiser for the following notice of the public 
lve and character of this distinguished citizen. 


Mr. King entered into public life at an early age. 
After completing his legal studies, he was chosen, at 
the close of the revolution in 1784, to represent the 
State of Massachusetts in the old Continental Con- 
gress. In this body he acquired great influence, and 
wasthe mover of .a proposition, which will always 
render his name distinguished and respected in the an- 
nals ofhis country. We refer to the prohibition of 
alavety in the old North West Territory. After serv- 
ing in that body to the entire satisfaction of his con- 
stituents, he was deputed by the same State to the 
convention which formed the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. This instrument having been prepared 
and submitted to the States for their ratification, Mr. 

King was sent, by the town of Newburyport, with Mr: 
Pareons and Robert Treat Paine, to the State Conven 
tion, which gave the sanction of Massachusetts to the 
new constitution. In procuring this sanction, Mr. 
King was mainly instrumental. Objectious were 
made to it in Massachusetts, as well as in New. York 
and Virginia ; and whilet the talents of Hamilton and 
Madison were engaged io surmounting the obstacles 
oppored to it by the anti-federalists of the two latter 
States, Mr. King was performing an act of equally 
vital importance to his country, by soothing the fears 
and prejudices which operated against it, in a State 
that was still agitated by the feelings which produced 


the Shay rebellion. When the requisite number of | ;,,, 


States had signified their assent, and the constitution 
went into operation under the auspices of Washington, 
Mr. King was chosen by the legislature of ihis State, 
their representative in the Senate of the United Statee. 
Here he acquired the particular confidence of Wash- 


— 


bee — ⸗— — 


ion of the public good. He was his country’s 
true friend ; and, while he did not hesitate to con- 


demn the policy which placed us in collision with 


Great Britain, he did not permit his feelings to ope- 
rate, wheu his fortune and influence were required, to 
promote the successful termination of the war. His 
private character was without blemish. As a hus- 
band, affectionate and Sincere —as a father, an object 
of veneration to his children, he has descended with 
lamentations to the tomb. Asa patriot, his country 
mourns his loss. 


On the same evening, Sunday, Apri! 29, died at 
Philadelphia, the Hon. WILLIAM TILGHMAN, chief 
justice of the commonwealth of Penusylvania, in the 
71st year of his age. His funeral was attended on the 
Wednesday following, by the Judiciary, the Bar, the 
Clergy, and the members of numerous literary’ and 
benevolent societies of which he was an assuciate. 
The day was in reality a day of mourning in the city of 
Philadelphia. Jadge Tilghman had sustained the re- 
sponsible office of a Judge for twenty-six years, ** with 
integrity above suspicion, honor untarnished, urbanity 
of manners tempered with justice, and an ability 
which has raised a monument to bis memory that time 
will not impair.” The writer from which this remark 
is quoted, adds— ; 

Having no feeling in his station but to maintain the 
diguity of the law and the purity of justice, he eub- 
mitted to the labor, alinost beyond his years and con- 
stitution, of recording all that transpired in every 
case, to be able in his chamber to delibe:ate upon it 
uninfluenced by the atmozphere ofa court. As a citi- 
zen he was distiuguishe by active co-operation in the 
amelioration of the condition of mankiud, the advarce- 
ment of science, the promotion of public. improve 
ments, and the development of the national resources 
—whenever these objects required it, he cheerfully 
gave the weight of his high character ; aod “ ne’er 
gave up to party what was meant for mankind.” 
When such aman dies, well may it be said that a 
great man has fallen in Israel. 

When a man without selfish or private views, tried 
by high trusts and never found wanting, whose habits 
of self-denial had given him the mastery over his pas- 
sions, and who never appeared before the public but 
when hono:, humanity, or patriotism led the way, is 
taken from us, it is easicr to feel than to repair the loss. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


NAPOLEON'S CORONATION. . 

“Ten to one,” said I tu myself, as 1 plodded 
down to see the picture of Napoleon’s Curona- 
tion, “that I shall be exceedingly disappointed 
in viewing this work of ages, which ia called so 
good, or rather, so superior a production of the 
greatest genius of the times. Let’s see, how will 
it look ? It is very large and must of course give 
agranl view of the temple where the greatest 
high priest was consecrated to ambition—How 
does he look? Like a rock rearing its defying 
head to heaven, and smiling a triumphant re- 
sponse te the sun as it blazes behind the black 
cloud that has spent its fury, and is sullenly mov- 
ing away.’ How dothe thronging puppete look 
who figure in the pageant? The glory which il- 
luminates from afar the countenance of their 
master, is but faintly reflected over the doubtful 
looks tuat lower around, aud all the. expressions 
of the people whieh the keenest eye can trace, 
are those of dazzled submission, and fearful 
hope ; and an anxious gaze onthe part of every 
soul should be fixed on his face to sve if strife or 
repose were written there.” “The portrait of 
Jusephine,” said the lady who hung on my arm, 
interrupting my meditations. “ The portrsit of 
Josephine, is from life is it net ? | have seen sev- 
eral likenesses of her, and she is always pninted 
as a large-eyed, dark-haired beauty.” “ Yes,” 
said I, “she had the full-souled, overpowering 
cast ef features that women envy and hate, but 
which men perforce must worship.” “ Women,” 
she replied, “ are better connoisseurs of beauty 
than men.” “ That nay be, for they have little 
else to do than to study it, but they are subject to 
many little impressions which take away the 
power of impartial judgment !” “ Do they never 
have great impressions ?” “Why their concep- 
tions are individual and limited ; they do not en- 
tertain any ideas which grasp at the magnificent 
perfection of many virtues or vices; they dwell 
upon beauty, or manliness, or kindness, or some 
one or two of the thousand attributes of humani- 
ty, and though those may give rise to strong feel- 
ings, they can hardly he called high and great 

pressions.” “ That’s true,” said she, “ but 
their strong feelings as you call them are the 
parents of more virtues than all your manly con- 
ceptions, that only lead to tie sacrifice of e:m- 
pires.” “Do not ladies’ feelings, too, tend to 


ington, by whom he was selected as the minister of sacrifices *” “ Why, yes, but seldum to vicious 


thie country to the Court of St. James. Although a 
federalist, such was the confidence feposed in his tal 
ents and character hy Mr. Jefferson, that upon his 
succeeding Mr. Adams, he expressed his special desire 
to Mr. King, that he should continue to represent the 
United States, at the British Court. In compliance 
with thir request he continued until, having complet- 
ed ail the negociations entrusted to his care, in 1805 
he requested permission to return to his native land, 
from which he had been absent about eight years. 
His patriotic support of the goverument during the 
Jate war with Great Britain, and his determination to 
sacrifice party feelings, aud to unite with his friends 
in the common deferfce, acquired for him the esteem 
of his political opponents in his own State. ‘This was 
evinced by his election by democratic legislatures to 
represent this State in the United States Senate, for 
two successive terms. In 1822 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the convention which formed the constitution of 
this State, and iv 1825 he was appointed by Mr. Ad- 
ams again to represent the United States at that court 
where he had before acquired such a distinguished 
reputation. Expectations were entertained that the 
high respect in which he was personally held by the 
leading members of the English Cabinet, would have 
essentially cont:ibuted toa satisfactory arrangement 
of the unadjusted difficulties between the two govern- 
ments, and the marked attention paid to him on his ar- 
rival by Mr. Canning and the other ministers, proved 
that those expections were not unjustly formed. Ap 
overruling Frovideace, however, did not permit them 
fo berealised. Daring his voyage, Mr. King was at- 
tacked with a disease oftea the consequence of a 
voyage, and which eo impaired his health, as to pre- 
vent him from an active diecharge of the duties of his 
fice. After remaining abroad a year, in the hope of 
te-establiching his health without any improvement, 
he determined to return to die in his native land, in 
the bozom of hie family and his friends. Here, cheer- 
ed by the attentions of an affectionate family, and io 
Aacomposed and resigned state, he calmly awaited his 
approaching end. 

It is when men like him are taken from among us, 
that we have cause for grief. We remember the days 
of his former usefuluess, and bend in reverence be- 
fore the chastening stroke. We rejoice that he should 
so long have been spared—and that the blow descend- 
ed not in the hour of his prime and usefulness. In 
manner, Mr. King was.mild, and dignified—in temper, 
firm aud decided. Asa speaker, he was a model for 
parliamentary debate. His compatriots in the Senate, 
Will long remember the respect which he manifested 

their opinions, whilst he firmly maintained his own. 
As a statesman, prudent, penetrating and comprehen 
sive in his views ; his country will long have cause 
ꝛo⁊ gratitude, that his talents were devoted to the 


ones, except under the temptation of man.” 
* Remember mother Eve.” All this conversa- 
tion, I confess, had little to do with the picture, 
butif it is not of such a kind as might fall out, 
between a gentleman and lady going through the 
inspiring walks to the market, let some one show 
us what would — I had soon paid my half dol- 
lar, and stood before the canvas. It was in the 
afternoon, and the light, if not the worst that 
could be found, was bad enough to drive the 
painter mad. If the shade of David had been 
wont to hover about this creation of his pencil, I 
am sure it would have fled from its present lo- 
cation, and crawled intu the friendly shadow of 
a pair of green goggles, rather than be blasted 
with the dismal glare that sheds its horrid con- 
cealment over half the beauties of the piece. Af- 
ter a moment’s glance in the back of the room, 
where we strove to gain ap impression of the 
general character, before we examined particu- 
lars, the lady said, “Ol! I am disappointed, it 
looks flat, y'arey and yellow.” “ ‘The light is 
bad, we shall see it better soon, look through 
this,” I said, as I handed her a tunnel. “ It looks 
no better,” said she. “ ‘I'hat,” said J, “is partly 
the fault of the location, and partly the perfection 
of the painting ; it represents a marble building 
and the reflection of the pale window light, from 
the whitish pillars, would cast over every thing 
a yellow hue.” “ But how stiff all the females 
are, and ugly; they look like the wax figures in 
the New-England Museum.” “ F think from this 

imen that Napoleon’s court had but a small 
share of {male elegance ts boast of, perhaps he 
did not wish to have its military occupations en- 
cumbered with the claims of gallantry or the 
fetters of beauty.” “They ure, however, true 
Frenchwomen, short and plump; if I was aman 
I should hate dumpy women.” We approached 
nearer. “ What,” I asked “is the expression of 
Bonaparte’s countenance ?” “I do not know, 
something of tenderness seems to mingle with 
fear.” “Tenderness in such a place,and fear atsuch 
at time ? it canvot be. l looked carefully. “Oh! no,” 
I exclaimed, “ it is a horrid look,—that of a poor 
sickly creature, who is coldly performing an irk- 
some duty, when almost ready to sink with fa- 
tigue ; not an eye is bent on the Emperor or E:n- 
press, where one would think that the al] absorb- 
ing interest of the scene wonld have chained 
every spectator breathless—that is shocking !” 













jewelry.” 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


“the velvet and the ermine, the silk and the 
satin, the silk stockings and kid gloves and satin 
shoes, have all a well defined characteristic fin- 
ish ; and the embroidery is superb as well as the 
“There,” said 1, “the painter has 
laid out his strength ; but the greatest merit of 
the picture is in the figures of Bonaparte and the 
Pope, and the head of the last is the best thing 
about it, though his eyes have a wrong direction. 
This turning up of all the eyes, a8 though every 
one was studying how to get out of a place where 
he had nothing to do, I cannot forgive.” “ Why, 
if he bent all the eyes down, you could not see 
them, and it would look less animeted.” *“ No— 
there are back figures enough, and the side ones 
would have the animation of intense interest, 
which would give a unity to the whole, that on- 
ly exists now in their contiguity.” “But they 
are all turned towards the centre, and the Pope 
looks intently.” “ Yes, but far enough from the 
right place.” “ Look at the Empress Mother, a 
caricature of rotund indifference, as stiff and 
lifeless as a wooden pump-head.” “ You are a 
capital qhizzer, and have hit the truth ;—howev- 
er, itisa grand specimen of skill in many parts, 
most of all in the draperies, but its perspective is 
bad. Yon see there is no depth to the building. 
It wants, too, more than any thing else, what 
may be called one pervading teeliug ; and want- 
ing this, it fails to make a grand impression of 
the all-absorbing ceremony. You will remember 
a mass of figures distinctly drawn and richly 
dressed, who have no connexion with éach other, 
or the main plot; except the Emperor and Em- 
press ; but you will not remember one grand act 
of coronation, which has chained every soul in 
the contemplation of its novelty aud unknown 
importance. At least I shall not, and am disap- 
pointed ; so let us go.” 





A CARD. 

Ma. Eortror.—I beg leave, once more, thzough 
the medium of your press to express my over- 
powering and heart-bursting gratitude, for the 
favourable notices of kinduess for my former 
‘Carp, which have been manifested very much to 
iny delight and satisfaction. 
‘To your gpiToRtaL seLr. For allawing me to 
be “the sole, undivided author of the” Card— 
and for modestly disclaiming the exceedingly 
flattering credit of having produced so superior 
a specimen of composition. 
— For magnanimously suffering the Literary 
Cadet to continue to publish whatever cards he 
pleasea, when he thereby treads on the beautiful 
corns of supremacy, with which his imagination 
has girtabout the understanding of theGulaxy; and 
for patting the head and waxing up the courage of 
the timid little Cadet, so that he may bid fair, in 
after time, to become as redoubtable a Captain as 
I was, when { commanded a company of six 
boys with a wooden sword. 
» To the Epttor of the Literary Cadet and 
Rhode-Island Statesman. For his unprecedented 
liberality in generously giving so much time, pen, 
ink, paper and type-wear, to the celebrating, and 
promoting the usefulness, of my former Card ;— 

- For mercifully sparing poor me, and applying 
the thong to Mr. Buckingham, who by long habit 
has become accustomed thereto ; an evidence of 
the Cadet’s acute sensibility, but not of his acute 
perception or good sense ;— 

— For patriotically defending the rights of the 
people, while pursuing the silliest customs imagi- 
nable, that they may nat be laughed at, by the op- 
pressing correctors of public morals ;— 

— For publishing a paper which I have had tbe 
pleasure of hearing of and seeing once, by reason 
of the Galaxy. Who or whatthe Editor may 
be, I know not, but his paper reminds me of the 
old saying, “ all talk and no cider.” 

Exit Strancer. 


VARIETIES. ' 


Jcpaes vs. Wives. We mentioned a few days 
since, a decision by Judge Ruffin, of N. Caroliua, 
in a caseof an individual charged with having 
heaten his wife, and in which the learned Judge 
laid it down as the law, that a man had a right to 
make use of moderate corporal punishment, when 
his wife was refractory, on the ground that the 
law was maie to apply to mankind at large, and 
not excluaively to the more refined portion of so- 
ciety. We again refer to this case, because a sim- 
ilar interpretation of law by a Canadian Judge, 
has of late arrested our attention. The opinion 
of the Chief Justice ef Upper Canada, in a case 
where a father sought redress for the ill-treat- 
ment of his daughter, who hud been induced to 
leave her husband’s house, in consequence of re- 
ceiving from him a chastisement with a horse- 
whip, agreed very strikingly with that expreseed 
hy Judge Ruftin. Chief Justice Campbell, in 
stating the law to the Jury, on the trial of this 
case, (Hawley vs. Ham) said, 

% It was true, it appeared in evidence that 4 chas- 
tisement had taken place; but, however ungallant 
such conduct might be considered, yet a man had a 
right to chastise his wife, modera'ely, and to warraut 
her leaving her husband, the chastisement mus! be 
such as to put her life in jeopardy. And were it not 
for the defendant's letter to the plaintiff, in which, 
Certainly, consent [assent] wae implied, he would have 
no hesitation in granting hima non suit. His Lord- 
ship wished the public distinctly to understand what 
the law was, in such cases as the present—that it was 
decidedly hostile to the practice of wives running 
away from theirs husbands.” 


This is, it appears, the English law, according 
to Chief Justice Campbell. The husband may 
flog, but the wife must not decamp ; the obliga- 
tion to “ love, honor, and obey,” algo enjoins upon 
the wife to suffer, and that patiently, the brutality 
of her lord and master. Talk about negro slave- 
ry! the pains and degradation of servitude,where 
the hand laborsat variance with the will! Talk 
of chains and shackles! What are all these to 
the slavery of domestic life, if such are the ex parte 
provisions of the law? The Chief Justice, it 
seems, is not only learned in legal ecience—he 
also tells a good story, if we may judge of his 
powers of narration by an anecdote which he re- 
lated to the jury, iu illustration of the opinion we 
have uoticed above. His Lordship was inveigh- 
ing against the interference of the futher of the 
lady, who had so ungraciously received the well 
meant horse-whipping of ber loving husband, in 
|amatter which his Lordship looked upon as 

strictly between husband and wife. This conduct 
of the father he characterized as “officious med- 
dling,” aud in pointing out what the deportinent 
of parents in suck cases ought to be, he related 
with wonderful good hunor, the following story : 

* It once upon a time so happened, that a person 
who had some dispute with his wife, gave her a mod- 
erate Chastisement—upon which the fair one ran 
home and complained to ber father. The father, pre- 
tending to be in a desperate rage at the husband, said, 
what ! has the scoundrel really had the impudence to 
beat my daughter—weil, { shall be revenged upon 
him, for am determined to beat hie wife, which he 
did, and sent her home, and was no more troubled 
With the quarrels of the parties.” 





“ The drapery is beautiful !" said my companion, 
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ly, this law, if thus correcctly stated, is tainted 
with the barbarity of an age to which we refer 
when we call to mind the most degrading viola- 
tions of justice and humanity. Why should that 
exist iu law, which bas no longer its support and 
sanction in the minds of liberal and enlightened 
men ; which encourages coercion and brutal vio- 
lence where the words of peace and affection 
would have triple power ? But it is idle to rea- 
son upon the matter. The feelings ofevery gen- 
erous mind argue the case at ouce, and establish 
the law of the Judges to be at war with the ad- 
vanced state of refinement to whieh we have hap- 
pily arrived. While upon this subject, we cannot 
refrain trom giving a quotation from the decision 
of Sie John Nichol, inthe Arches Court, London, 
in the case of Lady Westmeath against the Mar- 
uis of Westmeath, iu which the lady petitioned , 
for adivorce, on the ground of cruel treatment. 
Sir John is certainly far before either Judge Ruf- 
fin or Chief Justice Campbell, in gallantry, logic, 
and humanity. His decision was grounded upon 
the effect produced upon the feelings of the indi- 
vidual upon whom chastisement was inflicted, 
and the comparative opportunities for the cultiva- 
tion of refinement and humanity of the party in- 
flicting it; thus graduating the nature of the of- 
fenee by the degree of wantonness or cruelty 
actuating the husband, aud the pain, not merely 
bodily, but mental also, inflicted upon the wife: 
of, says he, “cruelty had been inflicted, the 
repetition of which would endanger the life of the 
wife, there could be no doubt that the charge of legal 
cruelty had been established. Not only the aatural 
but acquired feelings of the parties were also to be 
taken into consideration. In a low rank of life, per 
sons of different sexes might exchange blows without 
its causing any great degree of injury to the feelings ; 
yet even in this rank, as well as others, it had been 
considered unmauly to strike a woman ; but, ina high- 
er rank, where a nobleman or gentleman. in whose 
mind ferocity might be supposed to be softened by 
education, was proved to inflict personal violence ou 
his wife, the crime became much more oggrarated.” 
it is pleasing to find one Judge who treats the 
matter in this liberal and generous manner. We 
have spun out this article beyond our design ; but 
trust we shall find an excuse for doing so, at least 


among our female readers.—[National Iutelli- 
gencer. } 





Upstarts. A correspondent who satirizes in a 
Spirited communication the “ lofty consequence 
of certain new-made gentry who now ride in 
carriages which they used to drive,” is rather too 
sweeping in his remarks either for effect or jus- 
tice. Jn this country it inust ever be an honor for 
any man torise from an humble origin to wealth 
and respectahility—and indeed many of our dis- 
tinguished citizens can look back to ancestral 
plebeianism within a third or fourth generation 
—some need look no further thun their sires. 
The abolition of entailments permits of no over- 
grown estates remaining tor ages in -one family, 
bat with other circumstances, conspires to equal- 
ize the circulation and possession of property. 
The fortunate merchant who from small begin- 
nings accumulates even un i:omense fortune, 
must generally count upon its dissipation at 
farthest by hia grand-children. His own heits 
begin life, not as their futher did, but where he 
left off, increasing instead of retrenching their 
luxuries—their children again subdivide the es- 
tate to a mere sufficiency with economy—the 
next generation must set to work to make them- 
selves. Thus as the wheel revolves, those on the 
summit come down to give place to their anti- 
podes, who in turn follow the track of their pre- 
decessors. ‘The mau therefore who frompenury 
rises to wealth ought not to be denominated an 
upstart, unless he assumes a superiority which 
should be cunceded alone to intellectual eleva- 
tion, and which the possessor of the latter will 
never claim. There are an abundance of these 
assumers, it is true, whose ridiculous attempts at 
patricianism, are more like the antics of a ca- 
prisoned donkey, than the curvetings of a.spirited 
steed-——whiose highest rule of action is the law of 
fashion, and whose personal independence seeks 
no pinnacle beyond that of pecuniary distinction. 
Such are 


“Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood, 
Thea uumbered with the puppies inthe mud ;” 


they are the weathercocks of circumstances, 
regulating theie loftiness of demeanor by the 
garb and purses of their acquaintances, warm 
friends in sunshine, strangers in a storm. 

It has been well said by one of our own writers, 
that “the true nobleis the noble of nature, and 
the really great man is the man who stands on 
his own legs, not on the crutches of hie fore- 
fathers, who relies on his own mental and moral 
powers without any wish to climb into conse- 
quence over the tomb-stones of » venerable an- 
cestry”—who respects himself for what be is— 
not for what others think him. It argues indeed 
no little strength of mind to break through the 
“ tyranny of custom,” and in thought and action 
to follow the dictates of principle und stern hon- 
or—but those alone who do so, are nature’s 
noblemen.—([N. Y. Times.} 


Moroas Exoquence. Several of the Morgan 
papers inthe west are dtill blazing away in the 
finest style. The shortened figures and mades 
of speech used by them are quite portentious. 
The following are selections from an article on 
the “ Morgan business”: murderous gang—work 
of death—silence and secrecy—infernal conapira- 
cy—glare of the sun—brooded in darkness—Dia- 
na and the Ephesians—Goddess of Idolatry— 
wheels of Juggernaut—God and Reason—life 
and liberty—boon of heaven—sons of light— 
stalking ghost—hell-born combination—-chris- 
tianity and philosophy—Stewart, Reid, and Berk- 
ley—sorry scriblers—hang them up in the gibbet 
—truth and justice—Royal Arch compavions— 
blooming, blushing virgin—giants in the land, 
&c. &c. &e.—[{National Advoeaie. ] 


Fat anp Lean. An Irishman kept a pig. His 
neighbors were every other day most delightfnl- 
ly amused with the constant sonorous music of 
his swinish charge. On being asked to account 
for the alternate complaints and atillnees of the 
pigs he said, “ one day l give the bruteas much 
as he can ent, and the next he fasts to be sure— 
for indeed I’m very fond of pork that has a strake 
o’ fat and a strake o’ lean.” 


Those who write for the public should write 
in a language the generality understand. Such 
phrases as “ per curiam,” often met with in the 
law reports of a certain city paper, seldom fail to 


draw out a per fudge! from readers of all 
—(Rochester Advertiser. ] j 


Believe nothing against another, but upon good 
authority; nor report what may burt another un- 
less it bea greater hurt to others to conceal it.— 
{Penn’s Works.) 
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Corner Stone, Dexbur . Menday. 
— Medeay, Wednesday. 
Rising Sun, R. A. C. Naaruchet. Moadav. 





This is a good story, but must have had rather 
& queer effect related upow the Bench. Sesious- 


&. Paul’. R. 4 or or, —— —— 
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Marriages. 
Ta this city Mr. George P. Smith to Wine Sarah K. Andem; Mr. 
Thomas How to Mise CRarlotie Symes Mr Jobu Stugardus to Mie 
Sarah P. Ducke ; Mr. Cyrus Briggs to Mine Louies Fiabe. 
Ta Salem, Er. Owen Joaes to Mins Lydia Foster; Mr. Rdwond 
Bluat, of New Vork, to Miss Elisa N. Stacleie; Mr. Hiram M. Bry- 
aat to Mise Eapline Beckford, Mr. Daniel Stoddard to Mine 
J. Frye; Mr. Vitham Archer 3d. to Mies Lucy Brown 
le North Sebm, Mr. Ephrarm Wood to Mus Mary Cole. 
* Marchiek, Ds, Gridicy Phanter, of Absagion, to Miss Seared 
ACs. 


a Te Seadwich, Mr. Josiah Sawyer, of Harvard, to Mins Agntha Hi. 
Te Groton, Liet. Charles Woolley to Mim Catherine E. Colbera; 


Joba Kock wood, to Mrs. Sally Ames. 
le Rath, Me. Mr Joseph Torrey, propricter of the Dath Gasetie, to 
Emeline Adsas. 
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Deaths. 


In this city, Sr. William Bacon, aged 39; Mr. Zachariah 
aged 46, Mire. Sally Raymond, azed 38; Mr. Fredesich Lewis, 
25; Mr. Juha Carson, of Baltimore, aged 34. 
Ia Charlestouwa, Mise Elizabeth Mura, aged 19. 
In Roxbury, Mr. Ebenezer Goddard, aged 75. 
* | oe ma * a William Blachmia, ze4 30. 
® Broghton, Mis. Mary Wright, aged 72. 
In Framingham, Mr. George Welles, uf this city, aged 43. 
lo Chebea, Mr. Benjamin Siowers, aged 21. 
In Malden, Col. Juhu Popkin, aged 25 ‘ 
Jn Danvess, Me. Jobn Kettelle, aged 29. 
In Worcester, Col. Benjamin Bemis, aged 84. 
In Windeor, Dea. Isaiah Whitman, aged 67. 
In Northwood, Capt. Joshua Furber, aged 83 
In Meredith, N. Ll. Mr. Eliphalet Ladd, aged 73. 
Ia Wiscasset, Mrs. Sarah Hibbert, azed O14. 
In Paris, Me. Hon. Benjamia Chandler. 
Iu Waterford, Me. Mr. Juba Carter, aged 38. 
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-ALUABLE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
N UNROE & FRANCIS have received, by the 

Loudon Packet, four cases rare and valuable 
Books, of many of which there is but ope copy. 
Most of them are illustrated with eogravings of ‘he 
first kind. ‘The foliowing list comprises a pact of 
the Books. 

Biographical Magazine, containing nearly 200 
beautiful portraits. Bolingbrokc’s Works. Burke's 
Works. High Court of Justice, or Memoirs of the 
principal Ju:iges of Charles |. with their portraits 
and autographs. Grose’s Antiquities of Engiand, 2 
large and thick vols. of plates entirely. Foreiga 
Field Sporte, Fisheries, Sporting Anecdotes, &c. frum 
Drawings by Messrs. Howitt, Atkinson, &c. contains 
ing one hundred and ten superbly colored engravings. 
Johnson's Quarto Lictiouary. Shaw's Zoology, of 
Birds complete. Mitchel’s lortable Encyclopedia. 
Cromwelliaua, or Chronological detnil of eveuts ia 
which Oliver Cromwell was engaged. Biographis 
lvamatica, of a companion to thp Play-house. 
O’Connor's Chronicles of Eri, translated from the o- 
riginal manuscript. Elme’s Dictiouary of the Fine 
Arts. Percy Histuries of London. Views taken on 
and near the River Rhine. Wramatic Works of Ben 
Jonson. Worksof Dr. Adam Ferguson complete. 
Views iv Leicestershire, 2 quarto vols. Memoires de 
Grammont, 2 vols. calf—64 portraits. Zallikefer’s 
Works complete. Stewart's Lives of Smith, Robert- 
sop, and Reid. The Raral Architect ; or Designs 
tor Couutry Buildings. ‘The Humorist ; of a collec- 
tion of entertaining Tales, &c. &c. colored plates. 
Reid’s Essays ov the Human Mind, 3 vols ver- 
stock on Brewing. Morrice ou Brewing. Uey's New 
Practical Gager, founded on anerring principles. 
Repository of Modern Literatuse, 2 vole. plates. 
Baldwin's Newgate Callender. Biography of the 
British Stage. Alken’s British Sports, fifty plates. 
The Astrologer of the 19th ceutury, colored plates. 
Modern London ; or a History of the present state of 
the British Metropolis. Mrs. Holland's Complete 
Economical Cook, and Frugal Housewife. Tegg's 
Chronology, ur Hietorian’s Companion, corrected td 
1826. Zimmerman on Solitude, one vol. Svo. plates. 
Sturm’s Refit ctions on the works of God, 1 vol. Bro. 
Cromek’s Remains of ancient Sooge. Campbell's 
Ossian. Doddridge’s Expositor, Cruden’s ( encor- 
dance, Wartou’s History of Enoglish Poetry. En- 
field’s History of Philosophy. Vaoderhoeght'e He- 
brew Bible. Voiteus’s Lectares on St. Mathew. 
Burnett's History of the Reformation. Gibben's Ro- 
man Empire, in 4 vols. Byron’s Works and Moore's 
Works in one vol. 8vo. Puley’s Works in 4 vols. 
Elegant edition of Shakspeare @ calf. Henry's His- 
tory of Great Britain. Mesheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in 4 vols, Bell’s British Theatse, with plates. 
Boyle’s Philusophical Works, by Shaw. Eight vol- 
umes Ackerman’s Repositoty. Annals of Vhi'ose- 
phy, 7 vols. Pugh’s Cambria Depicta. Robin Hood, 
by Ritson. Mason on Self Knowledge, the original 
edition. Common-piace Book of Anecdotes. Wo. of 
Humprous l'otiry. Chemical Recreations. Brown's 
Concordance, pocket edition. Maps of London. 
Folio volume of picturesque Views in Spain. Works 
of Der. Robertson, 10 vole. Enfield’s Young Artists’ 
Assistant. Youug’s Man's Book of Knowledge. Beok 
of Utility. Capper's ‘Topographical Dictionary. The 
Thrush, a Song Book with notes. Skylark, Song 
Book with votes. Elegant pocket edition of John- 
son’s S)iet. Underwood on Children , and a number 
of other Medical Books, old and new. - 

O-The London Encyclopedia, 14 vols. one set 
with colored piates. Sudscriptiuns received by M. 
& F. May 11. 





4. GOULD 

AS removed to the firat house north of the g 

tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former 

occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG. 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Jonab Haziler, aud E. Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 

Francie Lincoln, near the head of India ef. 

Prepared and signed by A. GouLp, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Srange Blacking, as 
you wish to be particular. All oruces penctually at- 

tended to. ep ly. May 11. 


— — — — — 


NOTICE. 
18 copartnership heretofore existing between the 
subscribers under the firm of Roszar Rooga- 
sos & Co. was dissolved on the 3ist March laet by 
mutual consent. ‘The unsettled businces of the con- 
cera will be adjusted by R. Rogerson at No. 38, 

South arket street. ROBERT ROGERSON, 

OLIVER ELDREDGE. 
April 12. 


Copartnership Formed. 

Rosert Rocxa:os having takea into copastnes- 
ship his brother, Hayne BReos, the business 
will be — ander the firmof R. Rocsnsos & 
Co. at No. 38, South Market street. R.R. & Co. wilt 
as usual make advances on consicnments of Domestic 





Goods. ROBERT ROGERSON, 
HANDEL ROGERSON. 
Bostoo, April 12, 1227. 


Osaver Evonipct bas taken Store No. 17, Mere 
chants’ Row, where he will continue the Americag 
Goods Commission business. May 4. 





MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NFORMS his friends and the pablic 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Masket- 
street. Any business that may be eatrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. ep3a ® 


that he has 





(7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 4) 


OTE on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, msy 
be had on applieation te the Cashier. 
April 29. Ti 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, bouse next to the sew 
Green-strect. 





Congregations) Church, 
Sept. 15. 
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Misatcellanies 


(From the New-York Morning Courier.] 
JOHN SPENDALL—a sxerca. 

It was a remark of an old and intelligent friend of 
mine, that “‘ Il would rather wed my daighter to a 
man not rich, but of industrious and ecoromical hab- 
ite, than to one born to fortane, and bre¢ up in the 
unprofitable rounds of dissipation.”» There is much 
philosophy in tni¢ sentiment. A man of character 
and business habits will never be reduced to want in 
this enterprising country ; or, if perchance, misfor- 
tunes should overtake him, be will son be able to 
place himself again on a comfortable footing. But, 
on the other hand, the heir of fortune soon knows, 
that when he becomes of age, enough to satisfy his 
ambition will fall to him, if the sum be one hundred, 
two hundred thousand dollars, or mere or less, his in- 
experienced eye looks upon it-as an inexhaustable 
fund, for his mind bas not become capacious enough, 
nor has he been sufficiently initiated into the mysteries 
of dissipation to know how, even ina lifetime, he 
could expend so much money. Accustomed to indulge 
in such thoughts, he considers the respectable me- 
chanic and the plodding. merchant, beings inferior to 
him, and every thing connected with their craft de- 
rogatory tothe character of a gentleman. He looks 
on all things that have the least trouble as a bore, and 
every duty that is unfashionable, as shocking ; his 
days are spent at races or cock fights ; his nights at 
foutes, baile, and, lastly, at gambling-houses—these 
are expensive pleasures, and his fortune is soon squan- 
dered, The merchant is at his desk,at the Exchange, 
or business part of the city, bargaining with pru- 
dence ; this is an honorable and honest line of life, 
and leads to fortune. Thus does the merchant's ca- 
seer end where the heit’s began: but, nevertheless, 
how different is the climax. The merchant supports 
an unblemished character, health, and a sound 
constitution ; the other, idle and dissolute, ruined 
health and broken constitution. 

‘Twas a few years ago, during a tour in England, 
forcibly reminded of these thoughts. On my arrival 
at l put up at “ The Crown :” it being * fair 

week,” the inn was crowded with travellers, and | 
was obliged to take a bed-room in the upper story of 
the house. During the night, | vas awakened by bit- 
ter groans which proceeded from the garret ; they 
Risturbed my rest, for there was such agony in the 
tonc, that I thought some fellow-being was suff=ring 
exeraciating pain. Next morning I informed my land- 
lord of the circumstances, and inquired whence they 
proceeded. . 

“© Most honored sir,” he said with a low bow and a 
fawning smile, “there is a wild, dissipated, and pen- 
nyless fascal in my house, whom I have taken in on 
charity, to save him from starving in the streets ; but 
if he disturb the repose of my worthy guests, l shall 
turn-him out of doors in an instant.” =“ 

“* Not on my account, sir; he was no annoyance to 
me ; | am only sorry for the poor gentleman.” 

“ Poor gentleman, eh ! he is a worthless fellow,who 
has plagued “ the Crown” for years past, and though 
I say it myself, saving for that moaning loon, there -is 
not a quieter and better inn in this county.” 

** Who is he 2?” : 

* Jack Spendall, a wild, worthless rake ; it were 
better both for himpelf and the count.y round, that 
he were a tenant of “ Old Neddic’s,” than in my gar- 
ret distarbing peaceful travellers.” 

’* Old Neddie ! who is he sir ?” 

“ The gtave-digger—he has more tenants than ere 
a lord in the county, and peaceable withal.” 

_ ‘* So you wish he were dead and buried ; why that 
is certainly kind: what sir, would become of your 
calling if travellers put up at * Old Neddies’s host- 
elry? 

ae I meant no offence, your worship; an’ I must say 
it, tho’ it may come ill from me, there is never an inn 
in all ——-shire, where gentlemen receive more civili- 
ty, and better fare, than at ‘ the Crown.’ - 

“ Let it pass ; I haye a mind to see this poor sick 
person, if you will show me the way.” 

“ Your honors wish is a command to Thomas 
Chaulkwell ; and though I say it myself, as I men- 
tioned before, there is ne’er a worthy (and wealthy 
he muttered aside) gutst, can say, that he had not 
every wish attende? to in my house, as soon as his 
pleasure was known. Will you walk this way.” _ 

As he said this, he bowed most profoundly, and led 
me-up stairs. When we reached the floor on which 
my bed-room was situated, I discovered a common 
ladder which led to a trap door, up which the host of 
“ the Crown” climbed and | followed. We entered 
a miserable lumber garret poorly lighted by two win- 
dows, the panes of which were broken, and admitted 
alike rain, or cloud, or shine; there I saw strewn a- 
bout the floor, broken glass and china ware, worn out 
harness and useless furniture ; in one corner, on a 
straw bed cevered with dirty horse rugs, lay a pale 
and emanciated figure. As we approached him, he 
asked in a most beseeching tone, ‘ good master 
Chaulkwell, for God’s sake give me a glass of wa- 
ter. 


“ Will you be good enough, sir, to attend to this 
man's wish,” saidI. i 











« Anꝰ it please your worship” and he retired for the 


pure beverage. 

. * O kind sir!” exclaimed the tenant of the garret, 
‘¢ Tam glad to see any one in the shape of humanity ; 
‘treated being has not been near me in three days,nor 
has a morse] yassed my lips it that time.” 

_ By my assistance he raised himself up on the bed, 


. and | marked a skeleton figure, that made me-invol- 


untary shudder. His face was marble pale, every 
feature showed the ravage of disease, and the marks 
of bodily, as well as mental agony. His forehead was 
high and commanding, over which his sloe blacle hair 
hung in disordered curls ; his colorless lip, his feeble 
voice, and light watery eye, informed me that his days 
‘were almost done.” From his condition I could not 
correctly judge his age, but | guessed he might be be- 
tween twenty-six and twenty-eight. I was touched 
with pity at his unhappy situation ; for at my first in- 
terview, I discovered that he was a man of mind, and 
agentleman withal. Some may think that one in his 
miserable plight could not be a gentleman—"tis an un- 
enerous thought. In my observation on character, 
have ever found, that wealth does not make the gen- 
tleman. There is an innate principle in the gentle 
born, which nothing cao take away, and whieh is dis- 
coverable, no matter under what garb it may be seen; 
on the other band, I have met men, who by industry, 
or chance, became possessed of large fortunes, assum- 
ivg a situation in life, and speaking in a tone that na- 
ture evidently never intended they shoald—and in 
spite of all their display, the most superficial might 
see, their low breeding in every action. y 
To returo from this digression :—Having no pressing 
business to burry my departure, I concluded to remain 
a fewdays at “ the Crown,” and do all in my power 
to administer to the unhappy man. I paid him some 
attention, and by my order he was removed toa more 
comfortable room, and had every thing that the phy- 
sigian whom I called in, directed. How grateful he 
was! Visiting him one morning, and finding him bet- 
ter than usual, I requested a sketoh of his life. He 
—— his short history, and nearly in the following 
J 8 
AMy name is John Spendall : Iam the only son of 
the late Squire Spendall, of this County. My mother 
died when I was an infant, and my father did not long 
eurvive her. He left me a valuable estate,and a large 
amount in stocks, which was placed in the hands of 
trustees, till 1 became of age. 1 soon learned that | 
had no master to control my actions or superintend my 
education, | did in every thing as I pleased: I was al- 
lowed too much money, and began to think it was a 
valueless thing, and only meant to be thrown away. 
At fifteen I went te London, a vast field was before 
me, and I sought every pleasure which aboy at that 
age could wish., | was courted by my associates, and 
called the best and cleverest fellow in the kingdom. 
I believed all they said; and as they entertained so ex- 
alted an opinion of my talents, would not alow them 
40 pay for any part of the pleasures in which we en- 
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ed together. They begged me to loan them mon- 
—* | thought them noble aad honorable tellows, and 
that it would be an insult to refuse. By this course, l 
found in one month, the sum alléwed me by my trus- 
tees for the year’s disbursements was all expended. l 
wrote for more, and was refused. What was'a man 
of my spirit to do without money! 1 was introduced 
toa kind and liberal banker, (as he was called) who 
could not bear to see young Mev without money, and 
from time to time I borrowed large sums, at the mod- 
erale interest of fifty per cent. per annum, payable at 
majority. When majority arrived | was not legally 
bound to pay these debts ;, it was a foolish bargain I 
made, but | felt myself in honor bound to satify them, 
and discharged all to the uttermost farthing. Having 
got possession of my capital, | thought there could be 
no end to it. | indulged now in more expensive bab- 
its of dissipstion ; I need not particularize and expose 
my own follies ; suffice it to say, there was not a spe- 
cies of what the idle call pleasure, invented by disso- 
lute man, in which | did not engage. At horse-races, 
at cock-fights, at dice, at cards, and nameless games, 
I lost day after day, large sums; but as I bore all 
with patience. and still continued to be the dupe of 
sharpers, 1 was called a true bred gentleman, a man 
of spirit, and a good player. These titles pleased my 
foolish fancy—they were the will-o’.the- wisp that lit 
me on to destruction. 1 was for a timc, comparative- 
ly a temperate map, but gradually and gradaally, l 
became a”—he paused, as if the word would have 
choked him, ina moment after, he wildly cried,— 
“ yes, I became a drunkard !—that was the climax— 
that was the cap-stone of my degradation. Why need 
I dwell upon this theme: | was rained ; my stocks 
gone, my estate sold, and with only fifty pounds in my 
pocket, I returned to this house afew months ago. 1! 
was accustomed to expensive habits, that pittance did 
not last me long—and when gone, this unfeeling, this 
ungrateiul Chaulkwell,—Sir, at (he thought my heart 
almost bursts with indignation. Once he was a poor 
scullion in my father’s family, to whom, and to myself 
is he indebted for all he possesses in the world, aud 
yet, when my money was expended, sick as | am, he 
stuffed me intoa loathsome garret, without even a 
drop of water to quench my burning thirst. Why 
should | dwell on the ingratitude of the world—why 
need I say, that when poverty overtook me, of my 
countless friends, not one was left; no, not even to 
bow or speak to me as | passed them in the street ; or 
if perchance they did speak, in place of their former 
flattering epithets, with the smile of contempt upon 
their faces, they cried * dog, dog, dog.* 

“QO! ifany created being ever had cause to spurn 
the world, or wish its annibilation, | am the one—l 
have cause within my bosom to make a million of 
Timons ;—but, Sir, for your sake! will not curse 
mankind—yes, Sir, for you alone. Yet, l have heard 
the professions of man, and basked jn the smiles of wo- 
man ; I have found them both false as the infernals. 
Where it given me to live my life again, but that can 
never be ; or were heaven to grant a few brief years 
of farther existence, which | cannot hope to have, and 
even do not wish, 





Companions I would make 
_, Of wolf, of panther, tyger, bear and snake. 

* Kind Sir, my strength is exhausted, I can say no 
more. Your imagination may fill up that which | else 
might have said. He ceased: his exertion in the 
narration was foo much for his strength. Language 
could not tell the tone in which he spoke, or I might 
describe the feelings, thatthe words of his history 
cannot convey. 

He lived a few days after this, but spoke nothing 
coherent. He died in my arms. ‘ Alas!” said I, 
* is this the end of the youth of fortane—has the hoir 
of a princely estate come to this at last ?” 

Soon after I Jeft “the Crown,’’ paying the land- 
lord’s bill, and depositing a sufficient sum to defray 
the expenses of interment. J could not remain in the 
house,nor bear the attentions of euch a man asChau!k- 
well. I did not upbraid him for his conduct, well 
assured it would serve no profitable end, but silently 
departed. 








[From Bell’s Life iu Londen.), 
FROM “MATHEWS AT HOME.” 

After our visit to the Royal Exchange and Auc- 
tion Mart, old Zachary Barnacle called again up- 
on me, as querulous as ever, and lamenting his 
loss of: amusemeuts—* Ob dear, dear, I’ve been 
to Guildhall, nobody luoking at Gog and Magog 
but me--we are losing all our amusements—no 
dancing dogs—no hirdy-girdy—no dancing bears 
and dromedaries—they have put down the Lot- 
teries, too. I used to lose 10/. or 201. every year 
in the Lottery ; were losing all our amusements. 
When I look over the Guide to London, I see 
fifty amusements never thought of now.” Old 
Zachary now taxes Mr. Mathews’s memory, who 
assures him that if he caunot recollect many 
things that were, he can remember a vast num- 
ber that were not. Mr. Mathews now sings a 
humorous song, quizzing modern manners and 
improvements. ‘The song recollects when “ me- 
chanics were not called operatives, when girls of 
fourteen did not suffer courting ; when men were 
merry, without seeing Tom and Jerry ; when 
farmers’ wives wore stuff gowns, instead of silks 
and satins; when lawyers settled affairs in less 
than a bundred years ; when a feliow who had 
not u rapat all, could not make a million of cap- 
ital ; when in the Gazette you would not see a 
hundred bankruptcies a week ; when in London, 
@ wan was not obliged to walk on, but might 
stand still, without the fear of the tread-mill; 
when a Chancery suit had a little chance of end- 
ing, and, not like now, for ever pending—but 
would terminate before long, likg the burthen of 
my. song. Oh, what wonderful attractions !” The 
song excited the mirth of the audience. “The 
next day, I proposed an expedition on the Thames, 
to the Red House, at Battersea ; and I walked 
down the Strand with my friends Zachary Barna- 
cle and Cosmogony. Asking tie latter if heknew 
the Red House, he replied, ¢ Red House !—never 
heard of the Red House ; Pve been to the House 
of Assembly in America—settled the national af- 
fairs there, and smoked a cigar with the President 
—been at the Gold House at Ava, brought away 
a brick in my pocket—bought an annuity of one 
thousanc pounds with it; Battersea !—never 
heard of Battersea—been on the Dead Sea ; was 
the only man that ever lived upon it; all its sands 
are ashes, and its weeds arsenic ; it would kill a 
cat in a week. I’ve been on the Black Sea—the 
only white man that ever navigated it.” They 
now take a boat, when the boy cries out, “ Pray, 
gemmen, remember poor Jack.” Waterman : 
“Don’t, gemmen, give him nothing; Ragged 
Dick is the lad what is our poor Jack at these 
stairs; that’s. Bandy Tom of Hungerford.” Mr. 
Mathews now asks Cosmogony if he had ever 
seen any pigeon shooting ?—he replies, “ pigeon 
shooting! who ever saw any pigeon shooting ? 
Ive been tiger shooting on the Himayla moun- 
tains. All of us rode young elephants ; we fired 
silver balls ; two men always killed by one tiger, 
that’s something like sport ; ate part of the out- 
side of a tiger, because he wanted to eat part of 
my inside—not joking, true as gospel, much tru- 
er, poz.” Zachary Barnacle : “ Oh dear, eh dear, 
how he is going it.” They now puil towards 
Battersea, “ where the pigeens are less plucked 
than their persecutors.” Mr. Mathews points out 
Vauxhall. Zachary Barnacle: “Oh dear, ob 
dear, is that the Vauxhall I have read so much a- 
bout in history? Do shew me the dark walks.” 
“Can’t shew you dark walks in the day time.” 
“ Not see dark walks in the daytime ” “No, at 





night, they are all illuminated by order of the 
Magistrates.” “Qh dear, oh dear, how we are 
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losing all our amusements ! is every thing as nice 
and gentee} as it used to be at Vauxhall?” “ Yes 
—the ham is very genteel, ‘tis ull cut by steam.” 
Cosmogeny : “ Dou’t tulk to me of hams—Vaux- 
hall hams, pshaw !—bear hams are the things. 
ve hunted hears in Westphalia, killed a hundred 
dozen at a time—monstrous animals, covered ten 
acres and a half with their hams.” - Zachary Bar- 
nacle : “ How very charming is music on the wa- 
ter.” Cosmogony ; “ Music! don’t talk to me of 
music ; | have heard the horn music.at Moscow 
—horns as big as a church steeple. I’ve been at 
an African Concerto, played on cockle shells and 
perry winkles for flageolets—delightful harmony, 
better than all Mozart’s.” Mr. Matthews now 
dresses as an old weather-beaten waterman, and 
personates Joe Hatch ; a man who, from his liti- 
gating fares, &c. for his brother waterman, before 
the Magistrates, has acquired the name of the 
Thames Chancellor. Old Zachary Barnacie says 
to Joe Hatch, “Pray, good waterman, what’s 
your fare ?” “ Half-a-crown, please your honor.” 
* Oh dear, haif-a-crowu ; why, the old London 
Guides say that your fare is only three-pence.” 
“ Why, Sir, that there is the very question what I 
was litigating last week before the Beaks at Bow- 
street. So says J, ’tis very true that the old fare 
says 3d. from bridge to bridge, bnt then that law 
was passed before these new bridges was built, 
and so the case does pot come within the mean- 
ing of that there act. I said it was very true and 
comprehensive, and the Magistrates knew the 
competence of iny rerark, but they don’t want to 
know it ; sosays the Magistrate, Joe Hatch, says 
he, draw in your jawing tacks, or words equiva- 
lent to that signification ; but I would carry my 
pint of law, and so I happealed to the statue, for 
though I was not summoned, | vent to sarve a 
frieud, Ned Cox. They calls me the River Judge, 
and some calls me the Chancellor ; but I von’t 
stand that last title, for the Chancellor does not 
decide nothing for the poor creturs that comes be- 
fore him, and so they are all ruinated—themselves 
and families. 1’m not like that, for every thing in 
the river is arbitrated by my arguments.” Za- 
chary Barnacle : “ Why, oh dear ine, what is the 
matter with your head ; ’tis all scored like pork ?” 
“ Vhy, Sir, Pil be just arter telling you how that 
happened. D’ye see, I’ve been tattooed—that is, 
my head has been pricked in with needles, and 
colored with bilberries. Fifteen yeurs ago I was 
wrecked on the Tongo Islands; I never saw such 
a poor set of uninformed hindividerals ; they did 
not know how to live like we Christians, so { un- 
dertook to civilize and reform them, and they 
took a great notionof me. They made me a 
Cokacocamborikee, which, ia their language, 
means a Chief of Six Hatchets, which is some- 
thing similar to just like a Duke with us. But 
the King says to me one day, ‘ Joe,’ says he, for 
he was damaed familiar, ‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘ you shall 
marry wy daughter, the Princess Pockikvkee.’ 
“Very vel, your Majesty, I am:agreeable, if yot& 
Majesty her Royal Highness is agreeable.’ So the 
King called a Palaver, which is exactly the same 
as our Parliament. ‘Things bejng all agreeable, I 
rod Princess Pockikokee jumped over « bamboo, 
like jumping over a broom-stick in this country. 
Pockikékee was a wery fine woman, and wery 
accomplished ; she had killed sixty men in battle 
with her own bands, and wore all their jaw-teeth 
strung ina necklace. She was a beautiful crea- 
ture, of adark mahogany color, and wore a mat 
for a petticoat ; so another Chief fell in love with 
her. ‘This Chief, Apipeccogracherfelto, made a 
party to grillime fur his breakfast, so I cut and 
run; and here we are, your honors, and I'll thank 
you for half-a-crown !” Zachary Barnacle : 
“ Well, I do so like to hear the maritime history 
of our navy, and to read the Adventures of Capt. 
Cook, of Robinson Crusoe, Lord Anson, Philip 
Quarl, and all those great maritime characters.” 
Cosmogony : “ I’ve travelled ten times round the 
world, gone through the deserts of Africa on the 
back of an alligator—the animal broke his neck 
turning round to look at me, but I dug my spurs 
into him, end made him go to his journey’s end.” 
— —————————— 
PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 
HIRTY PIANO FORTES, now in complete order, 
for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner's determination to close this branch of business 
with as little delay as possible. Purchasers will find 
it to their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next to Boylston 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instruments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to any 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in point of 
tone and workmanshi7, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall he at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at any time within one year from the date of 
purchase. 

N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 
facturing after the above shall be sold. 

Also, for sale as above, two second hand Piano 
Fortes. . 6w April 27. 











FRESH LEGHORNS, VEILS, &c. 

EORGE W. WARD, 323, Washington-street, 4 

doors north of West-street, has for sale, just im- 
ported—-Ladies Bolivar and Gipsey Hats and Bon. 
NETS, of the best quality; Batiste Dresses; plain and 
figured Gros de Naples Siuxs; 3-4 to 6-4 black and 
white Kobbinet Laces and Vgtrs ; black and mixed 
Silk Camblet ; Fine Linens; Woollenets ; Driilings ; 
Fancy Hdkfs. and Scarfs, &c. &c. 


April 12. Atis 





SPELLING BOOKS. 
OLBROOK & FESSENDEN, Brattleboro’ Vt. 
continue to publish and offer for sale, WEB- 
STER’S SPELLING ‘BOOK, wholesale and retail. 
Thisis the best edition now in market. 
To those who prefer Walker's system of orthography 
and pronunciation, they offer COBB’S SPELLING 
BOOK, entitled A just standard for preneuncing 
the English Language,” &c. This is emphatically a 
spelling (not reading) book, and is conformed in spel- 
ling and pronunciation strictly to the principles of J. 
Walker, as the literary standard of our country. No 
other Spelling Book published in the Union, has been 
conformed to theee principles, although many have 
assumed them as their standard. To preve its superi- 
or merits over any now in use a comparison is invited 
with Bentley, Marshall, Sears, Cummings, and all the 
“thousand and one’ attempted impravements. Mar- 
shall has copied many of Webster's tables rerbatim, 
and searly all the difference between the two Spell- 
ing Books is, that he has added to Webster's ortho- 
graphy Walker's orthoepy, so that it agrees with 
neither Webster’s nor Walker's Dictionary. The in 
quirer will find by examination that the tables in 
Marshall correspond with those in Webster in number, 
in the words, spelling, and every other material point, 
so much so that the publishers recommend it by stating 
that i will class with Webster. Why then got use 
Websters. If you use Marshall you must have all 
Webster's errours and numerous variations from Wal- 
ker. Where then isthe boasted improvement? The 
following observations will show. See Table XXX. 
p- 81, which is a list of words preceded by this rule 
—* Words in which ei, 1, si, audcie are pronounced 
she,” &c. Va this table are placed pertinacious and 
pestilential, Does Mr. Marshali mean these should 
be calied per-she-na-ciowe aud pes-she-len-tia!? In 
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table XXXII. pp. 83 and 84, the rule at the bead is, 


** cj and (4, when each forms a syllable, are equiva- 
lent to she, &c- Under this rule Mr. Marshall places 
ad-ven-ti-tious, ar-ti-fi-cial, pol-i-ti-cian, par-ti-tion, 
a-rith-me-ti-cian, pe-ti tion, math-e-ma-ti-ciau, and 
many more. Accorcing to the rule it would be, ad- 
ven-she-tious, ar-she-fi-tial, &c. Does Mr. Marshall 
suppose this is proper instruction to make our chil- 
dren (according to his rule) polishecians, arithme- 
shecians, mathemashecians, &c. or that auch instruc- 
tion will not prove, if not pessheiential, or at least an 
arsheficial parshelion wall between good English, and 
the language he tzaches. Mr. M. gives no rule for the 
sounds of the consonants. For the necessily of these 
sounds being given, take the letter n, which has two 
sounds, one as in man, and another as iv hang, think, 
&c. He has entirely overlooked this second sound of 
n, and the words wherein it occurs are mingled with- 
out regard in histables. See pp. 21, 25, 27, 29, 3}, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 45, 49, 53, 54, 91, 106. How is the 
pupil to know that / has but one sound and is silent 
aiterr ? that p has the sound of b in some words? 
thats has four sounds ? that ¢ has three and some- 
times sounds like sh ?—Children are not criticks and 
cannot correct these errours. 

Sears professes to follow Walker scrupulously. His 
rule, p. 11, is, * artificial unaccented syllubles, dis- 
tinguished by a period being placed at the end, must 
be pronounced long, as sui-cide,Xc. ; all otbers 
short, as no-lice.” ‘Then how shall we pronounce 
uproar, p. 57, up-rore or up rare; porcelain, p. 69, 
por-ce-lune or por-ce-line ; interview, p. 72, in-ler-vt, 
ineler-ve or in-ter-vu ; Monday, p. 5, Mon-da or Mon- 
de, &c. Asali the vowels are in Roman we have oo 
means ofjudging. He saysgh is generally silept at the 
end of a word of syllable, ur when followed by ¢. How 
then can we know that gh is silent in nigh, weigh, 
weight, &c. or that it is pronounced like / in fough, 
rough, &c. when those letters are in all cases in Ro- 
man whether silent or not? ‘ Gi lengthens the 
preceding vowel.” Does it in tough, laugh, &c. 
© L, between @ and m, is silent.” Is it in realm ? 
How are we to know that lis silent in calre and halve, 
and sounded in salve (as he makes no distinctien) ex- 
cept ** by the dim light ofnature?” In the numerous 
terminations ery and ory, he has placed the r in the 
last syllable precisely like Webster, and has thereby 
given e and o their long sound rag tr gs Ae Webster, 
instead ofu short in accordance with Walker. He 
has also varied from Walker's Dictionary in spelling, 
pronouncing and accentualing in a variety of instan- 
ces ; and what renders these variations singular, not 
to say ridiculous, is, he has in every case, in which he 
deviates from Walker, ** whose pronunciation is scru- 
pulously followed,” perfectly agreed with Webster, 
of whom he speaks so diminutively in his preface ! 

Bentley, Cummings and others have committed 
similar errours. While such systems as these are put 
into the hands of youth we must expect the vexation 
of learning and unlearning leseon after lesson. But 
not to dwell upon the defects of others, some of the 
merits of Mr. Cobb's Book will be stated—and we de- 
fy any one to show a variation from the true Dictionary 
of Walker. The spelling lessons in Mr. Cobb’s book 
comprise 13491 words taken from Walker’s Diction- 
ary, and about 200 words marked with an asterisk(") 
which are used by correct writers and speakers and 
not found in Walker—in all 13691—Sears contains 
6838 ; Marshall 6780; Cummings and others about 
the same number.—Cobb’s therefore contains more- 
than twice as many words as any other spelling book 
now in use. The omission by other authors of va- 
rious words used in common conversation and writing 
(a very important consideration) and the iusertion of 
extrancous mattér, such as extensive reading lessons, 
containing words not in the spelling lessons, thereby 
rendering them reading rather than spelling books ; 
together with systems of arithmetic, &c. hashad a 
very injurious tendency. : 

The key to the pronunciation is simplified, plain, 
and more fulty illustrated than in any other book. 

The Alphabet is organised iu an improved manner; 
the vowels, being simple: sounds, are placed first ; 
those consonunts which are followed by a vowel £0 con- 
vey their sounds, are placed next, as being next in 
ease and simplicity ; those consonants which are pre- 
ceded by a vowel are next in order ; and so in suc 





irregular consonants, (h, io, æ, and y). ‘This organi- 
zation enables the young mind to acquire the 
names and sounds with greater precisios and 
expedition, and is not burdened by fifty-two 
confused objects of sound and charecter at once. 
The different sounds ofthe termination ed are exhibit- 
ed, with rules for pronunciation. (This is an impor- 
tant improvement.) Directions are also given when 
to pronounce tu like shu, as in nature (natshure.) 
This does not appear to be always understood as we 
frequently hear op por-tuntty pronounced op por- 
tshu-ni-ty, which is not correct. 

Limits will not permit a statement of all the im- 
provements in this book. Those enumerared will 
perhaps have the desired effect, which is to induce 
those engaged in education fo compare this with other 
books of like kind. It may be weli here to say that 
the small Dictionaries denominated Walker’s age er- 
roneous in many respects, and vary from each other 
in numerour instances. Mr. Walker never abridged 
his dictionary. These variations have been the cause 
of confusion among those who assume his dictionary 
as their standard. These facts should be considered 
aud a reference made to Walker’s principles in order 
to judge of Cobb’s book. For this reason Mr. Cobb 
has inserted a list of such words as they disagree upon 
in bis book. 

There may be also claimed for this book the in- 
feriour bat not insignificant merit of heat typograph- 
ical execution. It will certainly challenge compari- 
son with any other work of like kind in appearance as 
well as matter. On a fair and candid comparison 
with other books are rested its claims to patronage. 

‘“* Examine thoroughly and impartially,then judge.” 
A long list of unmeaning recommendations are not 
annexed, as it is presumed every one knows how easy 
they are to be obtained; bat the following notice 
from the American Journal ‘of Education, a highly 
meritorious work which is exclusively devoted to the 
subject of education, is inserted to show how the work 
is received by persons acquainted with the subject. 
Should any one, however, wish to see such recom- 
mendations, théy are referred toa handbill, which 


may bg seen at any place where the book is sold. 
From the American Juurnal ef Education. 


“ This Spelling Book has peculiar claims to at- 
tention. € * * Mr. Cobb might, we think, 
have done a signal service to education by publishing 
a corrected abridgment of Walker's Dictionary, or a 
vocabulary of disputed or doubtful words. “ite has 
evidently bestowed much attention on such subjects ; 
aod even his spelling book wears a formidable air of 
authority from the labour and research by which it is 
characterised. The tables annexed are uncommonly 
full and accurate. The whole work indeed is highly 
creditable to the author’s intelligence and industry.” 


To jadge of the correctness of these temarks ali 
that is necessary is to compare it with the large Dic- 
tionary of Mr. Walker, and it will not be tound to 
vary from it in a single point. 

("The above BOOKS are aiso sold by Stacy B. 
Collins, Coliins & Co., and David Felt, New-York ; 
Wait, Green, & Co., Nash & Heywood, Lemuel 
Blake, and William Parker, & Co., Boston; Thomas 
B. Brooks, Portland, and Putnam & Blake, Saco, 
Maine ; Isaac Hill, Concord, Childs & Sparhawk, 
Portsmouth, Samuel C. Stevens, Dover, and Joha 
Prentiss, Keene, N. H. ; A Phelps & J. Denio, Green- 
field, and Simeon Butler, Northamptpn, Mass. ; S. 
Babcock, New-Haven, O. D. Cook & Co., and Goo}- 
win & Co., Hartford, and Thomas Robinson, Nor- 
wich, Con. ; E. P. Walton, Montpelier, 5. Ide and P. 
Merrifield, Windsor; Wm. Fay, Ratland; E. & T. 
Mille, Burlington ; Moses Ayres, Milton; Jonathan 
Hagar, Middlebury, and C. Goodrich, Castleton. Vt. 
Knowlton & Rice, Watertown, and Thayer, Whit- 
comb & Co., Waddington, New-York ; O. Kendell, 
and Brewer & Wilcox, Providence, R. 1. ; E. T. Mor- 





cession to the fifth lesson, which is compored of the | P 
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SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
HIS valuable Medicine has obtained adj 
which itsefficacy alone cam support, Ag 
rifiet of the blood it haswo parallel. It is 
useful Spring aod Autumn alterative ever 
those who are affected with Scrafula, Leprosy 
or cutaneous Eruptions, ot any of thore a 
discases arising from impurity of the blaod * 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, R 
Affections, or from indiscretion of their youth,ea, 
whose constitutions are broken down by 
antimonial, or arsenical medicines, should s 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of thig Mia’ 
cine is such as not to intefrupt either busin 
sure, and requires only the Common restraints ef 
eration in diet. It is conveyed by the circu 
ids, aad corrects their tendencies to all those 
which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe 
a powertal substitute for mercury, and removes 
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evils which an uasuccess/ul use of that mineral spend quie 

occasions. ia They can 
The numerous and multiplying frauds co Noe will y 

the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures ig lax , 

tion of this well known medicine, is alone satiefean ‘ome ye w 

evidence of its superior virt @, without any @y Tome ye w 
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comment. | 
| deem it proper to inform the public that thet 

















































































position of the Panacea cannot possibly be dive Aad youre 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated tem Ip f, fo 
other person, it being original with myrelf. 4s there a y 

tis are manifest almost every day. ae Let hia ce 
The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name. cal Let him wh 

scalpn the cork, and my signature on the label, Ona her wt 

It is particularly requested that these « Deings tea 

this medicine would destroy the labely'ae tape, Pa le daoed 

has been made of the bottles having my name ssoalth, hoy 
them. WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia, © let him ¢ 
CERTIFICATES. 8* 2* 


From Dr. James Mease, Member of the Ame 
Philosophical Society, &e. Ke. 7 
f cheerfully add my testimony im favor of 
waim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by Wf, aff 
usual remedies had been long tried without eter 
JAMES MEASE, MB 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. ‘ 
From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Haviog had frequent opportunities of witnessig 
effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaim’s Pangea 
I must candidly say, that [have been mach plg 








with the results of ite succese, particular!y in the capacity ; 
lowiug diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and ‘3 Guaper Rui 
rial Diseases, Pumours and Ulcers, where t vena, with 
not only been great destruction of the soft p and. Dow 
also where caries of the bones have extended to chieſo, incl 
cousiderable extent. Bie erner. Th 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. not settled 
Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONA favorable s 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, ' parts of the 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and nt first cau 
neighboring towns. 6m. ‘ been the de 
since the r 
CREAM OF AMBER, events lay 
OR removivg PIMPI.ES, SPOTS, FRECKLE new reput 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually prodee brought we 
‘ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion. Ase in preferer 

remedy for SCROFULA aod SALT RHEUM, & TT! 

merits stand unrivalled. a ppt iy 
The fullest reliance may be placed upon the efi od, atthe § 


than half ¢ 
This numb 
subject as 


cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases abe 
mentioned ; it not only readers the skin beau 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance 


applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterruged ing a publi 
exercise of those functions of the skin which area: ouny, thas 
essary to health and the attsinment and presery edo this « 
of a beautiful complexion. , # ovthers bad 

Certificates of its comp!ete efficacy have been ree Me slants is bi 


ceived by the proprietors from various persons whe) 


the medline 
have used it. 


yes im hap pet. 
The very liberal patronage which was given to 





CREAM OF AMBER, asit was first offered to the i * Paya 
public, has induced the P gopricters to extend theigg » unanabec 
rangements and make every effort to have the agi and conta 
repared in the best possible manner. It is nowy place hes 
inanew and very elegant style. The prop seriod thy 
have appointed “Maynard & Noyes their sele — the t 
of whom it may be bac at wholesale. and retail ; The 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To preg 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be sig sarde, slay 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. Be tor wane’ 
Jan. 19. 6m aod the I 
. , present u 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS ed ip 
i Consequence of repeated applications, the a : 
scriber will open a School for the instruction & Oe Fae 
— who attend ather schools, on MONDAY, Euan th 
5th. - 


Hours from 11 to 1 o’clock ; those who cé A the Engli 















attend at the earlier hour will be receiv ; ally one « 
o'clock. - — — 7 ba, whic) 
She course of stadies wil! embrace the French end He Vessels er 
Spanish Languages, Drawing and Panting, 
ing, Drawing and Colouring Maps and Charis, Ti off the 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammer, G war. As 
phy, Astronomy, with the use of the Maps and conseque 
and iu general, such branches as are not includ she was 
the studies which they may pursue in the | but duris 
schools which they attend. his current 
No scholar will be required to attend te all the werd * 
studies embraced in the reguiar course, but parente ci i 
will designste what branches they cheore. “ wn -- 
\A class will be forme for speaking mn French — 
Spanies, at hours which will oot interfere with "4 
regular bours of the Intermediate School, for sach peg) 
‘may wish to attend to this practical and ysefal, 22 
branch of study. An extensive compilation of «3 . hey one 
racts for this purpose has been made, and is ready | bad toc 
(for the use of scholars, without any additional charge, The oi 
either for the instruction, or for the use of books. Be the coas 
The accommodations arc ample and convenient for H even at | 
the number of ‘scholars inteuded to be received, 7 Our own 
as they must necessarily be limited, those Gret ap. called ti 
plying will be entereé in the order of theie applien- ME what is 
tion. a nited § 
Those lads who cannot conveniently attend the | ioit. 17 
noon School, will be received for instruction ip Frenc! owners: 
and Spanish, as heretofore, after theirs other sche ities ; 
are out in the afternoon. & ie 
The Evering School for the instruction of geo Theos, 


men in the French and Spanish | 

and Painting, &c. will be continue 
Private lessons given as usual, ae 

Applications may be made at the roome in Frank 


Bin-s‘reet. F. S. Ri 
Match 2, epiM1 Tae 


€4, 
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